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help to build your 


Stock exchanges in the United States 
around which the investment in- 
started in 1792 
24 men formed the first market 
place for securities under a Button- 
wood tree on Wall Street. 


dustry is centered 


when 


From this meager beginning, the in- 
vestment industry has grown to help 
finance the thousands of companies 
whose products benefit every family. 
To produce the countless products of 
American industry takes ideas, skill, 
hard work, management ability— 
and money. Today, over $500 billion 
is invested in U. S. companies. 


This money comes from millions of 
people who invest directly by buying 


SP EN SABLE 


PROGRES S 


How did these 


stocks and bonds, and indirectl) 
through life insurance policies, sav- 
ings accounts and 
pension funds. 


nvestment and 


The investment industry helps people 
put their money to work to earn more 
money in the form of interest and 
dividends. Investment Bankers 
underwrite and market stocks and 
bonds. Brokers and Stock Exchanges 
provide a ready market place for 
people to buy and sell these secu- 


automobile? 


rities. In this ph ise of their busine 8, 
ganks extend credit to Brokers an 
Dealers, transfer stocks, register and 
exchange bonds. These are only a 
3anks serve the in- 
vestment Community. 


few of the ways 


Freedom of opportunity, freedom of 
competition, freedom to invest pro- 
ductively—from these spring the 
ichievements of the industries which 
the invested savings of millions of 
pr ople have helped to create. 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. Rector 2-8900 





“Wait till the "knot-hole’ gang hears about this! Ten year 
old Howie Frank gets some tips in the Milwaukee Braves’ club- 


Fred Haney 


house. [That's the Braves’ manager 


“Big County Stadium in Milwaukee (ove: 
$ of the 


most enthusiastic 


00 seats) is the home Braves and 


1 of the baseball fans in 


orld. Employers Mutuals of Wausau, who 


indle the public lability insurance, 


help 
ake it one of the safest ball parks in America, 
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They for 


They’ ve he lpe d set up the highly efficient first 


scout it constantly safety hazards. 
aid facilities 
told me. ‘we should give 
Mutuals Braves Dhey’re 


certainly a valuable part of our team.’ ” 


As Joe Cairnes, Braves’ president 
those Employers 


people unilorms. 


7 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau be 


4 
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dent Joseph Cairnes (right). Howie’s Dad works for 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, who handle the public lia- 


bility and workmen's compensation insurance for the Braves.” 


IN MILWAUKEE 


home of the Braves 


by BARL GILLESPIE 
Voice of the Braves” and sports director 
WEMP, Milwaukee 


“What's a sports announcer doing 
a business stor Not so far fetched 
When 
in business 
stuff 
teamwork and fi 
“Employer 
ance compal 
Milwauke 


all reports, thi 


covering 
at that yut it, success 
ol the same 


top al job, 


with our 


business scor 
Braves’ manage 
of the 
in Milwaukee 

with specialized knowledge to 

league” there Since 1912, the 
men’s compensation services of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau have 
kee firms turn 
safely and profitably. 
knowledge to work 
and everywhere we 


Because great diversity of industry 
it takes an insurance Carrier 
be “big 


work- 


helped Milwau- 
fine 
put 


out their products 
We this 
across the country 
known as “good 
people to do business with.’’ See our repre- 
sentative (listed in telephone directory) or 
write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


same 


are 


=—ry t 
‘Good. people to do 
business with’ 
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READERS REPORT 





Engineer Shortage 


Dear Sir 

Regarding your article question- 
ing the scarcity of engineers |BW 

Jul.6°57,p56|, I should like to 
observe that the frantic recruiting 
through last February, March, and 
April indicated that a severe need 
for engineers still existed at that 
time. Companies offering the high 
est salaries with added fringe bene- 
fits and liberal advanced educa 
tional opportunities fared very well 
indeed. . . . But for public utilities 
civil service, and many stable and 


conservative organizations a_ real 


shortage still exists 


The real squeeze right now ac- 
ad 


tually is in the shortage of engi 
neering teachers, which has grown 
to an alarming situation. Industry 
steadily is eroding away at staffs 
and eating up its seed corn for 
future personnel There is a 
persistent drift of teachers into in 
dustry at twice university salaries 
Right now there hardly is an engi- 
neering college which does not 
have openings in its staff lt 
one is in the notion of teaching 
he can pick his location and find 
an opening And the increase 
n engineering enrollments antici- 
pated for the next couple of years 
will only aggravate this situation 
It is now tragic: What it will be 
three to five years from now will 
require a new adjective. Industry 
has a real obligation here: to cease 
stealing our teachers and to en- 
courage those we now have to 


stay on the job.... 


WaLTerR J. SEELEY 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
DURHAM, N. C. 


Well Done 


Dear Sir 

Your several page article on the 
railroads is most interesting, but 
you have failed to tell the railroads 
why they are having their “own 
depression.” 

Ihe real reason is that they have 
raised rates 

Every time the railroaders raise 
rates they lessen the number of 
railroad travelers 

When their rates come nearer to 
iirline rates, the airliners get more 

When their rates are increased, 
the lower income people who must 
go, go by bus—even though the 
bus rates are also raised 

Then an increase in ticket-rate 
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portant to photographic « 
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with Dow high-impact plastics 





IDEA IMPACT THROUGH SERVICE 


These applications only begin to describe the revolution Dou 
Here's sales appeal aplenty that resulted from a high-impact plastics are bringing about. Manufacturers are 
proposal by a fabricator who conceived and designed increasing profits with product ideas that might still be 
this portable floor and window fan. He molded the shelved. Where there was no market before, the y re building 
case and grille of Styron 440 for the manufacturer them. To help build these markets, the findings of our con- 
In actual drop tests from window height, Styron 440 tinuing research into new compounds and fabrication are 
outperformed in everv way, a metal case of similar yours for the asking. Call the Dow man near you, or write 
design. Both front and back are from the same mold THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan—Plastics 
fit together exactly while the grilles, in matching o1 Sales Dept. 1525A. 

contrasting decorator colors, snap out for easy clean- 

ing. More and more quality molders now offer such 


integrated design and engineering service. And 


more and more, the high-impact material they YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


recommend is a Dow plastic. 
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Here N-A-X PINEGRAIN proves its versatility, forming readily 
yperation that pre i ? nder manufacturing mires. For 20-lb. 
FINEGRAIN blanks, 21 ’ diameter, become 12 n diameter and 7 
ira , ype ratis S if” , we Dirision 1 roduces cy nders up 





Submerged are welding operation jot Here cylinder pre 
the two cylinder ection together N-A-X l hydrostatica 
FINEGRAIN again demonstrates u weld- if the fittings 


burst pressure 1650 


of IT.C.A 


Ta ; ’ f 
hare d ] ode, : ‘ contain que tied 


ability under any proce nandling truck. 








For whatever you make... 


NAX FINEGRAIN STEEL 
BUILDS IN STRENGTH 
WITH LIGHT WEIGHT 


A significant example of the strength, formability 
and weldability of N-A-X FINEGRAIN steel is to be 
found in the manufacture of liquefied petroleum gas 
cylinders by Steel Cooperage Division of the Serrick 
Corporation, Detroit. 

These lightweight LP-Gas eylinders must be able to 
withstand high internal pressures. Therefore, the steel 
used in their manufacture must have a minimum 
vield strength of 50,000 pounds per square inch and 
a tensile strength of 70,000 pounds per square inch, 
in order to meet the requirements of Section 4BA of 
the I.C.C. specifications. 

On this job, as with so many others, N-A-X FINEGRAIN 
steel resulted in lighter weight, without sacrifice of 
strength and safety. 

Check these important advantages for your job: 
N-A-X FINEGRAIN steel, compared with carbon steel, 
is 50% stronger e has high fatigue life with great 
toughness e is stable against aging e has greater 
resistance to abrasion e is readily welded by 
any process e offers greater paint adhesion e 
polishes to a high luster at minimum cost. And the 
physical properties of N-A-X FINEGRAIN are inherent 
in the “as rolled’’ condition. N-A-X FINEGRAIN’S 
resistance to normal atmospheric corrosion is twice 
that of carbon structural steel. NOTE: Where 
greater resistance to extreme atmospheric corrosion 
is an important factor, our N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is 
recommended. 

For whatever you make, from pressure cylinders 
to tractors, with N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels you 
can design longer life, and/or less weight, and 
economy, into your products. Let us show you how 


N-A-X Alloy Division, Dept. BW-5 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan . 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Division of 


N-A-X Alloy Div., Dept. BW-5 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 29, Michigan 
Please send me technical data on N-A-X FINEGRAIN steel. 


] Please have your representative contact me. 
Name : Title 
Company__ 


Street 











"on the beam” 


Telephone service without wires. Your voice is airborne! 
More and more, General Telephone employs modern 
electronics to increase efficiency, keep costs down. 

Now microwave relays, spaced horizons apart, 

beam millions of messages from one tower to another. 
Practically stormproof .. . able to accommodate 

vast future growth . . . these fabulous voiceways are 

built today with tomorrow in mind, 

Still another example of practical vision in 

the 30 states where General Telephone operates. 


relephone progress never stops. 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 





Dollars Burned 

Fire which originated in bronze 
room of this unsprinklered ma- 
chine shop spread out of control 
before apparatus arrived. Flames 
shot beneath roof to all parts of 
the 30,000 sq. ft., brick, wood- 
joisted structure, then jumped to 
dwellings nearby. Total damage: 
$593,500. 


Fire in two metalworking plants 


Dollars Saved 


Fiash fire occurred at the Con- 
tinental Screw Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. when hot welding flux 
dropped through a duct hole into 
wooden containers of oil-covered 
screws on the floor below. Oil 
ignited and flared menacingly. 
Two Grinnell Sprinklers opened 
automatically and put out fire. 


a 
(hy 
ti 


Last year, almost a billion dollars went up in smoke. 
Insurance, of course, restored many of those dollars. But 
restoring the businesses involved is another thing! Statis- 
tics show that 2 businesses out of every 5 having a serious 
fire never came back. The reason? . . . rebuilding, restock- 
ing and restaffing costs never were so high! 

That's why more and more businessmen are turning to 
insurance against fire that’s 100% automatic... Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinklers. Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire any- 
time, any place ... wherever it may strike, night or day. 


Grinnell Sprinklers can not only save your business, they 
can save you dollars—through reductions in fire insurance 
. And when tied in with 


a Central Station Supervisory Service, the elimination of 


premiums of between 50 to 90 


costly (and sometimes uncertain) services of a watchman 
is possible. 


Without cost or obligation, ask a Grinnell engineer to sur- 
vey your property and submit a cost estimate. Write to: 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


MANUFACTURING, ENGINEERING, AND INSTALLATION OF AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS SINCE 1878 





Impact concrete 
drill motor. 


Preacujptiow POWER... 


For Top Performance of Your Product 


“Prescription Power” with a Lamb Electric Motor means— 


...a motor designed to the exact require- 
ments of your product... 
. «+ built-in dependability that results from 
42 years of small-motor experience... 
. . - favorable cost because our plant is geared 
to produce custom-made quality en a 
volume basis. 
May we demonstrate these advantages of Lamb Electric 
Motors to you? 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY ° KENT, OHIO 


A Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


In Canada: Lamb Electric— Division of Sangamo Company Litd.—Leaside, Ontario 


Lamb as MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


Winer. 


Circuit breaker Precision-built Hydraulic 
octvator motor instrument motor. pump motor. 











gives the auto owner another rea- 
son for auto-traveling. 

CHARLES N. THOMPSON 
BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Found your Special Report 
on Railroads |BW—Jul.13°57,p84 
most interesting and informative. 
You and your magazine are to be 
commended on a difficult job well 
done. The deftness and clarity with 
which this was handled was refresh- 
ing and stimulating... . 

C. THOMAS BURKE 
CHIEF CLERK 
THE DELAWARE & HUDSON 
RAILROAD CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

You have done yourselves proud, 
as usual, in your Special Report on 
the Railroads. The railroads 
are inherently strong economically 
and technologically. Their difficul- 
ties are whoily institutional—i.e., 
arising from human behavior which 
is subject to change. 

In only one place would I ques- 
tion your conclusions. You say, in 
effect, that the railroads are here 
and we might as well use them; but 
that they couldn't be built if we 
didn't already have them. In Lab- 
rador, in Venezuela, in Ontario— 
U.S. private capital is still building 
railroads, today. They would be, 
and will be, continually built 
wherever such institutional handi- 
caps, as those holding back the 
U.S. railroads today, are absent. 

J. G. Lyne 
EDITOR, RAILWAY AGE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir 

Your article dealing with the 
problems of America’s railroads 
was extremely interesting and en- 
lightening. Unquestionably, the rail- 
roads have done a tremendous job 
in the last few years in reducing 
equipment and operating costs. 

Your otherwise thorough cover- 
age of the problems and develop- 
ments made us especially aware of 
the fact that you overlooked the 
part that the car builders and other 
equipment suppliers have played, 
through research and development, 
in helping railroads reduce costs. . 

Much progress is being made to- 
ward cost reduction. In the lining 
of box cars, for example, newly 
developed materials and stud weld- 
ing fastening techniques are pro- 
ducing savings of up to $15 a car. 

LEONARD C. BARR 

VICE-PRES. 
NELSON STUD WELDING DIV. 
GREGORY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LORAIN, OHIO 
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How to 


make your space 


your needs 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls can be quickly changed at will 


You can make your offices com- 
pletely flexible with J-M Asbestos 
Movable Walls. They are readily 
movable, yet have the stability and 
appearance of permanent and solid 
wall construction. 

Johns-Manville Movable Walls can 
be erected, disassembled and re- 
located time and again—wherever a 
change in space is required. This time- 
saving and money-saving flexibility 
permits quick and economical altera- 
tions in size, arrangement or type 
of layout. 

J-M Movable Walls are prefinished 
in stippled, textured colors of light 


Johns-Manville congratulates the 
American Institute of Architects on 


its 100th Anniversary. 


— Consult an architect—use quality materials. 


green, light tan and light gray, with 
other solid colors available on order. 
Their hard, tough finish is scratch and 
stain resistant. These walls lend dig- 


nity and beauty to any type of 


office interior 


Made of asbestos and cement J-M 
Movable Walls are strong, rotproof 
and long lasting. Wall changes can 
often be made in a few days or during 
a weekend. You save construction 
dollars. For free brochure ‘‘Asbestos 
Movable Walls,’’ write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore 
Rd. E., Port Credit, Ontario. 


Johns-Manville flush or glazed prar- 
titions are furnished and erected by 
J-M’s own Construction Department, 
complete with doors, door hardware, 
glass and trim, 


JM Johns-Manville 





Ln 
“aiier 2 
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os . 
This 1,100-acre industrial plant site is one Within 500 miles of Gardenville live 55% 
and a half miles east of the city of Buffalo, of the U. S. population, with 60% of the 
New York. It is located midway between nation’s income, and 60% of the popula- 
New York and Chicago—right in the tion of Canada. Greater Buffalo market 
heart of the nation’s greatest markets. comprises 1% million people. 





Your plant will be close to suppliers 
and buyers when you locate in 





The area is served by every Raw materials are readily available: Electric power rates are Gardenville is one of the nation’s most 
modern transportation advan- Wood pulp, gypsum and shale in the among the lowest in the diversified industrial areas with a good 
tage—rail, plane, truck, barge, area; coal and gas from nearby Penn- nation. Plenty of high- supply of skilled and unskilled labor avail- 
lake freighters and St. Lawrence sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia; quality gas is available. able within the area for both plant and 
Seaway ocean-going ships. The iron ore, limestone, grain, lumber, Water mains in and adja- office work. All or any part of the Garden- 
New York Central Railroad oil, rubber and chemicals are readily cent to the site provide an ville site can be developed to suit your 
traverses the property. received by both rail and water. unlimited supply of water. needs and specifications. 


Send for illustrated brochure—today 
No obligation 


A copy of “GARDENVILLE—Open For Industrial Opportunity” 
will be sent to executives, free of charge when requested on a 
business letterhead. Write to: Industrial Development, Dept. C, New 
York Central Railroad, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central Railroad 


Route of the “EARLY BIRDS” 


—the one-day faster freight service 








Another example of 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 


Rods of LEXAN, G.E.'s new 
rele) V,eelgelelscoli-Meleliiian 

are tough ‘enough to be 
hammered through 

lumber. LEXAN resin also 
has exceptional heat 
resistance, dimensional 
ieleliiiivmelaleM-1(-laigiae]| 
felge)®)-lall-+e 
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ELECTRIC CHEMICAL RESEARCH 


Develops LEXAN plastic tough enough 
to be hammered through a plank 


General Electric has developed a new plastic tough 
encugh to replace cast metals in many applications. 
Called LEXAN® polycarbonate resin, the new thermo- 
plastic has such high impact strength that parts molded 
of it can withstand hammer blows without breaking. 


LEXAN resin has a hard, smooth surface and can be made 
in transparent and opaque colors. It resists heat and 
mechanical stress well, and has excellent electrical prop- 
erties. In preliminary tests, LEXAN resin has shown 
promise in such applications as coil forms, structural and 
insulating parts, gears and appliance components. In 
many cases, one part molded of the new plastic is able to 
replace an assembly of several parts made from conven- 
tional materials. 


LEXAN resin joins a growing list of G.E. chemical dis- 
coveries...a list that includes many of the new silicones, 
electrical insulating materials, and phenolic molding and 
coating resins. LEXAN resin is not yet available for field 
evaluation; the limited quantities now being produced 
are being used in a controlled testing program. For pre- 
liminary information on LEXAN resin, write Dept. CDD, 
CHEMICAL METALLURGICAL DIVISION, 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


and 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





ACP RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


.-- an ACP team to help solve 
metal-treating problems chemically 


ACP is a leading supplier of chemicals for the 
treatment of metals. But more important still to 
its customers is its team of chemical and metal- 
lurgical engineers and technicians that tackle 
metal-treating problems, solving them economi- 
cally and effectively with ACP chemical processes. 


lypical of the work done by this united effort 
was the development of Granodraw SS." This 
ACP product facilitates the cold forming of stain- 
less steel rod and tubing. It also eliminates costly 
leading and de-leading operations in the drawing 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, Ambler 37, Pa. 


DETROIT, MICH. . ST. JOSEPH, MO. . 


NILES, CALIF. . 


of wire. Another example of fine teamwork 
was the development of a chemical process great- 
ly facilitating the drawing of zirconium tubing. 
This process, which effected major economies in 
the drawing operation, has brought us much 
closer to the ultimate use of atomic energy as 


a power source in industry. 


The services of the ACP research and develop- 
ment team are yours for the asking. Call on us 
if you have a problem that requires this caliber of 
service in the chemical treatment of metals. 





CHEMICALS 


PROCESSES 








WINDSOR, ONT. 





New Chemical Horizons for Industry and Agriculture 





FROM 


DETROIT 
TO 
DEMI-TASSE! 


DETROIT. AUTOMOTIVE! In Detroit, hun- 
dreds of De Laval machines help America’s 
giant automotive industry make better cars! 


- 


In widely diverse applications, De Laval Centrifugals 
and Plate Heat Exchangers have solved the tough- 
est processing problems. Because almost anything 
can be clarified, se parated,« one entrated, paste urized, 
purified, dried or standardized continuously and with 
peak efhciency by De No matter 
make...or what your processing problem 


all the facts on how De Laval improves products and 


Laval. what you 


... find out 


profits... today ! 


(&) Fa twee 


THE OF LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY & 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO 


INSTANT SUCCESS! 


twenty yeors 


pecified De 


Laval 
| 


Hills Bros 


developing a new instant 


spent 


“Nozzle- 


for a vital part of the 


ation of coffee extract 


fo 
4 2 
% J WL 2 pete S 
ot a 
be 


SMOOTHER WRITING! TASTIER SALADS! 


3 f f vegetable 


aval 


BETTER PICTURES! 
Aen — re , 
clarified by De Lava 





HERCULES 


HELPS... 


4 WITH PENTAERYTHRITOL. Outstanding ri tance t heat. to light and to 


moisture have made PF-based alkvd resins the preferred proach to many of 


the newest de velopme face coatings the ipplications for this new 


chemical—in such things as vinyl plastic re-retardant paints, and floor 


coverings—are growing rapid! The demand { rE, | kvrocketed. And 


He ré ules with a new Midwe a1 producing | int. 1s . 7 an ple room tor 


even further product developments. 


WITH PLASTICS. The first commercial plant ut ¢ the famed Ziegler 
process is now on stream in Parlin, N. J. producing Hi-fax Phis complete] 
new Hercules ethylene polymer effers a combination of characteristics never 


before available in any plastic. The panel board below displ 


i1vs some of the 
superior housewares made will Hi tax. Prov i 1g nanhy iivantages over ¢ 
ventional polyethylene, Hi-fax is already finding other applications in a wide 


variety ol produc ts. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


H I ‘R C" GG KE S 900 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
A , _ a ee es es —————————— — - 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Like watching the late, late movie on TV, reading the business news this 
month may give you the feeling that you’ve seen all this before. And you'd 
be right, up to a point. 


If you leave out the steel strike—a large omission, indeed—many of 
businessmen’s main problems and hopes look remarkably similar to those 
of August last year. 


Biggest worries this year are tight money and rising costs. But so were 
they a year ago. And like last year, new car sales and inventory replenish- 
ment are the chief hopes for a last quarter upturn. 


This week’s boost in the prime rate on bank loans to 442% came only 
two weeks earlier than last year’s hike to 4% (page 27). 


Last August’s increase in bankers’ rates was followed shortly by a rise 
in the Federal Reserve’s discount rate. A similar boost is expected to follow 
soon. 


Shippers will feel higher rail rates a little earlier this year. 


ICC’s grant of a 4% to 7% increase in rates for the nation’s railroads 
will hurt more this year, coming as it does before fall shipments. Last year’s 
hike came in December. 


The rails’ current boost is expected to add about $450-million to rail- 
road revenue, somewhat more than in the previous increase. And it means 
just that much added to shippers’ freight bills. 


For many, the increase will be even steeper. Class rates—which apply 
to many manufactured products—were boosted by 12%. 


Homebuilders got both a shot in the arm and a tranquilizer this week. 


Administration action in cutting downpayments and raising interest 
rates on FHA-backed mortgages (page 32) raised hope that housing starts 
might pull back up to an annual rate of 1-million before yearend. 


But the upward shift in bank rates this week probably will cancel out 
much (if not all) of the stimulating effect this action might have had. 


FHA terms were unattractive to many investors at 5%. But with bank 
rates and other yields up by 42%, the %4% hike in FHA rates may be lost 
in the shuffle for this year, at least. 


In fact, housing starts had already turned upward in May and June. 
And with vacancy rates close to what many housing experts regard as rock- 
bottom—2.3% in the April-June quarter—industry leaders believed that 
housing starts would stage a partial recovery. 


Auto makers—with new model changeovers getting under way—can 
now only hope that their styling changes will catch on. And much of the 
hopes for a fall upturn in metals hinge upon car buyers’ reactions. 


Ford is already turning out the new Edsel and the 1958 Lincoln, and 
other makers will soon follow. For American Motors, the changeover of 
the Rambler will have high priority. With production on this year’s model 
already completed and sales bouncing along, Rambler dealers may be 
cleaned out a month before the new models are delivered. 


The industry’s prospects of surpassing last year’s output have 
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improved a good deal in recent months even though sales still lag by 
ever so slight a margin. 


Output to date is topping year-ago figures by 200,000 units. And fac- 
tory schedules this month call for about 5% more cars to be built than in 
August of 1956. 


Detroit has other reasons for feeling that things are not so bad as they 
seemed last spring. 


Truck output and sales have recovered from a poor first quarter. 


According to Ward’s Reports, truck production surpassed the year- 
earlier month in every month from March through July. Poor sales in the 
first quarter, plus Ford’s model changeover, left truck output faltering. But 
with greater sales efforts and improved financing, sales and output have 
had a mild spurt since. 


Production to date still lags behind a year ago by some 20,000 units, but 
industry sources expect that part of this gap will be closed before yearend. 
August output, however, is slated to fall behind once again because this 
summer’s high rate has left truck inventories in better balance. 


Just as it has in autos, Ford is challenging Chevrolet in the truck field. 
It now lags by the barest of margins in output. With new models in the 
field, Ford’s output is ahead of last year by 15%, while Chevrolet has fallen 
slightly behind its year-earlier figures. 


U. S. business is a big gainer from better economic conditions overseas. 

Like industry here, many overseas countries are enjoying a capital 
investment boom. And this has brought on a greater demand for American 
capital goods and raw materials. Our own investment overseas has also 
been a strong factor. 


This foreign demand has become bigger in total volume than either 
the auto industry or homebuilding. 


Exports in the first half came to about $10.9-billion, according to the 
Commerce Dept. This was almost 20% more than in first half of 1956. 

Imports (which help to pay for exports) are also running at a higher 
rate. But our export balance still runs about $34-billion on the plus side 
(on an annual rate basis). 


Though we can’t expect to conduct our export business on such terms 
during the remaining months—lack of foreign exchange will be a check— 
exports still figure as a strong supporting force for business generally 


Three nonferrous metals—copper, zinc, and lead—continue to be prob- 
lem areas in the mining industry. 


Two of the leading copper producers shaved %4¢ a lb. from their 
quotations this week to bring the red metal’s price down to 28%¢. This 
latest cut brought them within %4¢ of the custom smelters’ price. But this 
was followed by further weakening in the copper price in London at mid- 
week. Trade sources predict that the domestic custom smelters’ price 
will drop further in quest of sales. 


Sales of lead and zinc, however, were reported to be the highest in 
over a year last week. Industry observers laid this spurt to buying to fill 
inventory holes while purchasers await further price developments. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 10, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








CREATING A NEW WORLD WITH ELECTRONICS 





How far away are better X-ray pictures? 
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WE PAPE aE 


For lasting beauty in home furnishings... 
or more muscle in industrial fabrics ... look to 


caprolan: 


Easy, beautiful dveing for decorative fab- Caprolan remembers its place 

rics luxurious new hand for apparel because of Caprolan’s unusual resil 
. extra toughness for industrial uses ience, tufts and loops restore themselves 

which of these new Caprolan polyamide after the heaviest trampling 

? 


fiber advantages interests you most 
Wor eryu vy soft and frier 


Developed by Allied Che mical made bv because ( aprolan is solt and absorb 


a new process from an improved domestic ent, drapery fabries and curtains have 


raw material — Caprolan gives you all the excellent drapability and are warm and 
benefits you expect from nylon plus a pan 
range of new qualities all its own. For last ‘onsid is new fiber’s advantages for 
ing beauty in decorative fabrics, for exam ough industrial fabrics, too. Caprolan offers 
ple, Caprolan offers... i npact strength for longer on-the-job 
owing hawsers and fishnets 
Colors of striking depth and brilliance xt oO ness and greater abrasion re 
— absorbs colors through and through! sistan or webbings, conveyor belt fabrics 


Upholstery fabrics keep rich colors and duck longer flex-life for cargo slings, 
| 


start ‘ cis 
longer because the dye goes into the tarter-cords and tarpaulins 


fiber, not just on it. Caprolan is the product of years of original 


research in which the experience of four 
Bec uly the t doe sn t wear out Allie d Chem al div isions Was harne ed 
— has extra stamina to take scuffing with the knowledge of forward-looking tex 
and heavy wear without sacrificing tile engineers. Would you like to know more 


beauty in upholstery fabrics or carpets about this new fiber? Please write us today, 


mide fiber 


CC pl olar c. .. the performance fiber by Allied Chemical 


| | £\ilied | 
| hemical | | 


Fiber Sales and Service | } National Aniline Division 


261 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, New York 
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ANACONDA 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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“We are basing our plans on a level- 
ing off in the economy in the years be- 
tween now and 1960." 


“The rapid rate of industrial 
expansion is slowing down. We 
expect the next five years to 
fall below the last 10—but only 
slightly." 


cess capacity."’ 


‘| get a little scared sometimes with all this ex- 


“We are nearing the top of the spiral and 


the factors that have been causing the infla- 
tion are changing. Inflation is not with us for 


keeps.” 


“During the past 10 years, the chemical industry 
has been growing at an annual rate of about 10%. 
It's our belief that the industry is maturing, and 
growth in the next 10 years will be more like 6% 
to 8% annually.” : 


“We are proceeding from a higher plateau 
of technical knowledge and concepts of busi- 
ness." 


“Industry is going through 
a wringing out process in ap- 
pliances, building materials, 
and electronic industries that 
will probably last well into 
the 1960s."’ 


“We are in the period between booms." 


‘| do foresee a less rapid climb of our 
curve but it is not flattening, merely lessen- 
ing its angle." 


“Our company will adopt a more 
conservative policy with respect to 
expansion, and emphasis will be 


placed on developing more effi- 
cient operations.” 


Bridging the "In-Between Years 


by vast wartime spending, heavy govern 


There are signs that the war-inspired boom is begin- 
ning to lose momentum—and it may be several years before 
second-stage factors send the economy skyrocketing again. 
For businessmen, this raises a lot of questions. 


HE QUOTATIONS above reflect a rap tween Booms, The Time of ‘Transitions, 
Titi growing feeling among Ameri The Period of Digestion, The In-Be 
can businessmen and economists—a feel tween Years 
ing that the U.S. economy has entered = ¢ First-Stage Ascent—All such phrases 
1 new phase that is likely to hold for the play up the widening belief that the 
next four or hve post 

Alread) 
sestions on what to christen the new 
period, and i family re 
semblance among the phrases offered 


Ihe Middle Years, The Period Be 


has moved bevond its 
Since World War II 
national product has shot up from $232 
bilion in 1947 to an annual rate of 
$433.5-billion in mid-1957. The powe 
for this fir 


economy 


Vvears 


there have been manv sug war phase 


STOSS 
you Can sec 


st-stage ascent was provided 


ment 


mone 


from the banking 


expansion of th 


borrowing 
vstem and rapid 
supply, huge increases in both 
orporate and personal liquidity, and 
wift, war-stimulated technological prog 
phat 


in electronics, chemicals, 


maceuticals, atomic aviation, 
ind other fields 

Now, however, although the econom: 
that 


ind that ther 


cnecrgy, 


still moves 
t is losing 
nas nD in 
before the 


the econom 


upward, there are signs 
momentum, 
interlude of several year 
rocket 
booming upward again 
¢ Logic—Th« is that the first 
tage factors have in large measure spent 
tl] Debt 


second-stage ends 
reason 
ind money 


icmselve creation 
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virtually ceased 


Vast 


research and de 


\pan LON have 


e as propellants indus 
expenditures on 


powerful 


have become i | 


new factor in the ¢ 
nd technological 
» dramatically and radically a 
initial 


There arc 


yppment 
taining onomy 
progress continues 


wartime break-through 
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indications especially 


reated consumer goods such 
ind pharmaceuticals that 


ensational growth are over 
ther new product nm pre 
red good 
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Premature—In 
] the 


unde 
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has been 


mong 


th 

the 
iccumulation 
that, measured 
GNP has 
past vcar, nor 
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businessmen tend to project 
of the present into the future 
iusing a number of 
their 


downward ad 


endency 1s 
onsider long¢ 
orecast A real 

vould be the 


mservative revision of 


» 7E 


prelude to ! 
busine ‘Ss 
tal spending plans. So far, however 
eluctant to lower its sights 
ming five vears 
e Consensus—BUSINESS WEEK reporter 
vho talked to a 
nies that do planning 
found widespread agreement in the past 
pl f weeks that the period of 
ikneck expansion to catch up with 
ferred wartime 


t~ISINCSS 
f the 
cross-section of com 
long-range 


demands ind new 
fact, industry today 
has a sizable margin of excess capacity 


lers is over. In 


ition to present levels of demand 
BW —Jul.13°47,p33 

Even so, none of the companies sur 

ved expects a reversal of the growth 
trend in the vears just ahead—a reversal 
that would stvmie Pres. Eisenhower's 
forecast of a $500-billion 
within 


economy 
a decade Indeed, most cor 
porations expect the economy to break 
the $500-billion 


ceiling (in terms of 
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1956 prices) in the carly 1960s, and te 
level of 
ind $600-billion by 


between $550-billion 
1965 


l'o major companies which 


re ich i 


these figures into equivalent or still 


larger sales for themselves, these goals 
represent either no change or only a 
hight downward adjustment from the 
they 
midst of the 1955-5¢ 

However 
Walter | 
ind economist of 
that “though we haven't revised 
goals for that 
have to put in more effort than ex] 
to reach them 

Hoadley thinks the basic f 

1 1965 GNP of $550-billion t 


billion still hold good. “But,” he 


projections were making in the 
boom 

most executives agree with 
Hoadley, Jr., vice-president 
Armstrong Cork Co., 
1962, we Ic 
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New Note in Music Halls 


that 
wil replace Carnegie Hall, an old New 
York landmark, will add a new note of 
color to the city’s skvline. Sheathed in 
vermilion porcelain, the building will 
tower 44 over Seventh Avenuc 
ind 57th Street, on the site of the old 
music hall 

According to Louis J]. Gli 
chairman of Glickman Corp., and his 
partner, Joel Schenker, the $22-million 
Plaza Building will b« 
in design as well as in color 

The building will be set back from th« 
street and entered via bridges 
sunken plaza. The plaza itself will form 
in outdoor exhibit area. A checkerboard 
window pattern gives flexibility for pat 
Pomerance & 
igned the structure 


‘leaming building (abov« 
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Population patterns may work against 
rapid growth in two ways: On the one 
of household forma 
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hand, a slower rate 
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rapid maturing of postwar indus- 
id 

Federal spending, showing the effects 
f the economy wave in Congress. will 
I of a bullish factor than in re 
ent vears. A meaningful disarmament 
igreement would accentuate this trend 
local government 
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Prime Rate Goes Up A Notch 


New York banks took the bull by the horns, and short- 
term rates on borrowed money shade upward all along the 
line. The question now: Will the Fed raise the discount rate? 


The cost of borrowing moved up an restrictive ilso out 
ther notch thi Vhe nation’s that if the 
banks, led by New York’s Bankers Trust lav, it 
Co., raised the prime rate to their big 

rT from 4 to ire so much higher 
+4 Now the big question is whether ¢ More Than One Rate—Yet th« /p 
the Federal Reserve will lock the inter pr within the Fed i 
est rate structure to this push by raising enough to make a split rate 
s discount rate. At midweek, that ques than a uniform 
ion was still unanswered ount rate In April, 
\ hike banks raised their discount 
t one-half of 1] while the 10 
vent up only one-quarter of a 
point to 24 August 

uniform 


some Reserve Banks ma 


And they point 
led wants to case up 
will be 


SO 
dificult to have an 


readjustment when other rates 


gest and best borrower 


sition strong 
O;Tre 
probabl 


hike in the 
cisc 1956, two 
in the prime rate has been ex regional 
ed evel the ‘Treasury wa rates by 
forced to pa t for one-veal 
BW —Jul.20°57,p26 
¢ New York Leads—Th ggard 
the upping of the prime was Now 
i New Yo md _ particular! up by one-half of | to 34 while 
rust move h thers go up only to 34 or the 
tight mone queeze of \pril until they ar 
Bankers ‘Trust ok th demand justifics an increase. As 
ial explained We'll look 
if we ind have to 
| of month And 
if anvthing does go wrong, it will mean 
vill have to take all the blame 
¢ Leadership—If a split rate 
doubtful that it 
ry long. ‘The 


iling ti 


CC since 


money other 


23 Then, in 
made the rate 
that rk bank, 


Banker made the 


£ ma 
hold the line ure that 


lead 


£O up now 
’ ] ; 7] 
mec Gown in 1 COUpIC 


ymment- 


I 


} 


i Na I 
of Administration 
view. anc ne 
hike n th 
ite would be imi 
nd of doubt mak it n 
en if the ked does increase 
t will make 
wailabl 
ge m deman 
fall. Off 
hance 
n which 
whatever price 


to make credit 





Services Get New Boss, New Cuts 


Neil H. McElroy (right) will 
take over as Secretary of De- 
His first job will be 
to push cuts planned to lop 
$2.2-billion off spending. 


fense. 


S. military « hment g 


tabli 
vaited name of it 
be Is Neil 


pre sident 


new bos 


McElroy 


i man of 
who ha 


will work with th going 
f Defense Charles EF. Wilson un 
of the month, then tah 
st and most urgent | 
into the t | 
| push 


' 


e Wilson an Air For 
Hl. Dougla uid that up to 
f the reduction will come from 
tretchout ind postpone 
nearly two 
in Air Force procurement 
ind missil ind that this is 
be hit the most by 

on 


Sec 


S15 


rms production 


upcom 
I 


Weck 1 


th it 


Aviation 
Hill publication, showed 
t of defense cutbacks, the air 
will lav off 40 000 
January, out of a peak em 

nt of 909.100 this vear 
The Navi 


6U active 


urvc\ bi 


over! 


mnounced plans to 
warships within the 
months 

that an 
probabl 
making for 


Pentagon officials said 
military manpower cut 
wut TOO,000—is in the 
January-June, 1958, period This 
iddition to the 100,000-man re 
ilreadv ordered for July-Decem 

Ihe officials also 

r cuts for the armed forces 

59. putting the future of 


forecast 


ilready down more 
om last vear, very much 
Also, this week the Pent 
moratorium on the hiring 

r a month, at least—t 

spending 

e \\ lson reve iled 
Chief staff, in 


ements, will 


that the Joint 
working up fiscal 


hor ; 
1 


time have ceiling n 
] 


lose to Wilson put the 
38.5-billion That vat 
equested for the Defense Dept 
1958: the 


mgress Was 


ut . 


final i] I on 
ibout 5-bil 
official 
measures will hold fiscal 
cash outlavs 
nt months have been running at an 

rate of at least $40.2-billion, to 

billion initial budget estimate 
fiscal 


budget onfi 


it the S¢ 


litar 


which in 


uuld be $500-million under 
ended, during which spend 
| up about 5. 
| military budget 
vhittling down th 
j 


urplus na 


5-billion over 
estimate 
federal 
thre itening the 
cD cling 

¢ Partv Poop—The news about defense 
dampet n iié Air 


mu i] 


utbacks put the 
Force Assn convention 
Washington where 2,800 
industry leaders, Air Force 
nd reservists, and 
hoosters—including movie stars 
Stewart and Joe E. Brown 
clebrate the Air 

san 

Air Force officials unhappil 
ut the Administration’s intent to cut 
lefense cost Dudley C. Sharp, As 
istant Air Force Secretary for Materiel, 


predicted in era of 


tition 


issorted airpower 
Jimmy 
gathered to 
50th 


Force’s inni 


spe lle d 


MmCTCASINE ¢ ON pe 


between weapon vendors, and 


ubcontractors for the privilege f man 


wing” the that survive 
¢ Two Problems—Sharp put his finger 


on two problems generated by the cut- 


weapon 


backs that seriously v v the Pentagon 

e The anticip | effort by con 
tractors 
is pr 


missile 


xiuction costs 
and 
ut or reduced. 
Defense Dept. 
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planes 


Commenting 
official told ! 
who will bec effective 
low-cost producer \ be the man to 


W € will force 


ian 
ome most 
get government 
bad Ihe tenden 
contractors 1] 
| 
plants col 
handled 
that the 
efforts nd tl sound subcon 
tractor structure enlarg the 
tive bas 


S 11 


the con 


major 

their own 
n ordinarily 
Sharp said 
resist such 


competi 


n quest ned 
Admiunistration’s 
position 
i 
the withd: 
by primes would it over-all costs 
that the fre 


hang lil ind 


laimed that 


ubcontracts 


In addition 
ae) ssile 
produ tion rate built-in factors for 


; ; ; 


quent 


increased 


¢ Fuel on 
low-down 


getting the 
ie id in 
production, tl onvention crackled 
with criticisn | Admunistt 
polic' ind Idec uel to the 


Sime 4rin 


the Fire—After 


defens« 


ition s 
long 
g feuds, which 


many consider an important cause of in 


reasing dcfet 


The )] 1 a_ poli 


statement 


ippropr if101 


reased Air Force 
1 

means of KCCp 

? 

control 

sional 


ing militar inder 


recommendes com 
mission t lua ybjectivelv”” and 
to climinat 
whi h 
marginally ficient.” Observers 
this a swipe at the Nav 
uircraftt irrier struction program 
Along the me lines, AFA hinted at 
the need for merger of the three sen 
Ices. 
e At 
Svmington 
gressional critic of 
frensc ! ( 
troubling many Washington 
The possibility that militar 
will hamper | lining posi 
| with the 


veapon systems 
} 

obsolete or even 

took 

s bor ming 


Swords’ Points—Sen Stuart 
D-M l Con 


Administration de 


poh pointed up a 


le iding 


question 
observers 
cutback 
tion in di 
Russians 

“Why,” | Svmington 
the Russian 


rmament greement 


¢ “should 
1 bilateral dis 
when the U.S 


] il cuts?” 


is making its own unilate 
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FRANCE’S Finance Minister Felix Gaillard is to anxious Frenchmen their... 


One Hope in a Crisis 


Can 
France? 


Gaillard I the tide for 


That's the question asked most 
anxiously in the hot, 
of Paris this week, as Frenchmen from 
cabinet minister to  back-alley 
put off hitherto 
sanct August vacations and staved in the 


their fears 


summery streets 
money 


changer thei sacro 
city to see if their hopes o1 
out 


look to for 


VW yuld he borne 
The man they 

Felix Gaillard (picture), tough, 

minister in the two-month-old 


Maurice Bourges 


hope is 

voung 
hnance 
cabinet of Premier 
Maunoury 

What faces him is 
cial crisis in which gold prices are soat 
ind the 
pressure. 
dumping 
that 


i first-order finan 


ing to record levels wear\ 
franc 1S 
Hordes of 
paper 
might have more tangible value 

e Austerity’s Goals—In the midst of 
Gaillard by midweek had 


through the French cab- 


sagging under heavy 
Frenchmen are 
for anvthing 


their money 


the crisis, 


hammered 
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inet a new economic program calling 
for austerity With this 
has a dual goal 

e Reining in 


program he 
France’s galloping 
economy, pushed into crisis by a boom 
that is internally 
foreign than 
ifford. 

e Impressing Americans—and 
potential with 


costing mor¢ and in 


exchange France can 
other 
lenders I'rance’s de 
termination to solve its chronic shortage 
of foreign exchange 

Che 
ittempts to solve it 


weeks 


ind Gaillard’s determined 
tew 


CTISIS 
just a 
annual mecting 
of the Monetary lund 
At that Washington early 
next month, the French are expected to 
make 
¢ Higher Question—lThus, while most 
of France debates whether Gaillard will 


come 
next 
International 


before the 
meeting m 


1 strong bid for new loans 


have to devalue the overpriced franc, 
there’s anxiety on a higher level 
whether his austerity program will be 
enough to convince potential lenders 


ove! 


that France is at last firmly committed 
to belt-tightening 

In Washington, for the first time in 
months, there’s relative optimism about 
the future of French finances No 
in cither the U.S. government or 
the international financial 
believes a few easv reforms will set them 
right. But there ar that 
France, by showing it intends to deal 
with it self-discipline, 
have begun to accept its position as a 
trving to 


one 


imstitutions 
suggestions 
CTISIS by 


Hay 


second-rate 


live bevond its 


power, may Cease 
means 

itself, the neat 
itmosphere continues. At midweck, it 
had pushed the franc down to 436 to $1 
official rate: 350 to $1). Rumors of a 
pending “forced devaluation” 
vestors and speculators hurrying to the 


Bours¢ they pushed up stock 
inxiety to get 


In France panic 


sent in 
where 


their 
solid equity investment 


prices in into al 
¢ Dangerous Squeeze—Postwar Iran 


has been in tight economi squeezes 


before. This time it’s more dangerous 
than befor 

longer gets U.S. aid to 
What's 
Wash 


rush to France’s aid—at least 


France no 


ease the economic pre 


inclination in 


SUTC 
more, there’s no 
ington ft 
not vet 
The International Monetary Fund 
doesn't want to help bv letting brance 
withdraw all its deposit with the fund; 
that 
side France 
$265-nillion 
France is already the Export Imp rt 
Bank large st debtor 


mood to 


would set a bad precedent and be 


Ire ict Ww 


Congress 1s In no 


Ipprove new ldans or grants to 


I 
France 

U.S. privafe banks have outstanding 

| of $100-million, lent 


credits to France 
leery ot 


during the Suez crisis, and are 
lending more 


lor 


take 


there’s 
immediate 

when it must 
join the Common 
BW —Jun.20°57,p70 
can't into the 

unless it is willing to 
inability to 
Onlv a few 


France itself, 
than 
time 


mor 
now olvenc' 
This is a 
itself to 


s¢ he Tri 


prepare 
M irke t 
Plainly, 
France waltz Common 


Market 


its hroni 


cure 
carn enough 
exchange weck 


igo, | Trance, 


foreign 
citing its usual foreign pat 
ments difficulties, 
the trade liberalization 
tracted for under the 17 


zation for 


reneged on most of 
moves con 
nation Organi 
European Economic Co 
operation 


e Year-Old Brew—Th« 


immediate 


ingredients of 
plight 
since early 1956 
Mollet govern 
Just before that, 
was expanding—but not 


France’ economic 
brewing 


Socialist Guy 
to powe! 


have been 
when 
ment came 
the « 
too fast 
were at a postwal high 

Mollet Paul Ramadier, his 


minister, decided to keep Indu 


OnOoOMmMYN 


ind foreign exchange holdings 


and 
hnance 
trial expansion going by financing im 


29 





Bourgeois” Program—Now French 


MOUNTED PARADE 


. Fe ae ee bo >) 
pa on DOUBLE 


MAINSTAY of track business is the $2 bettors who throng to mural-decorated pari-mutuel 


machines. Rooseve ttr s many families out for an evening's entertainment. 
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-Harness Racing Gets 
z= A $20-Million Track 


from their cash w in motion one pen t boasts a 14,000-car parking 
light last wee 1 “ § I nd gets its patrons swiftly into the 
new $20-milli osevel cewal grandstand, with a capacity of 01 
threw open its gat he public ), 1 battery of escalators and 
Despite the fanfare and razzle-dazzle elevator It contains three restaurants 


that marked the opening of the n ver 2,200, and an assortment 


harness track, the evening was not quite cocktail lounges and bars. Most im 


i 
he track drew a paid audience mutuel windows, which can handle as 
of 32,000 plus free-loade nis W much as $2.5-muillion a night 
but the crowd poured only \ great deal of thought wa put into 
million into the iri-mutuel machin peeding up the betting—to give mor 
his averaged only $4 head, far people an opportunity to put their 
clow the anticipated $60 money down Roosevelt irchitect 
e Artistic Success—Although | Arthur Froelich, is a specialist at botl 


igement had more of an artistic than race tracks and supermarkets. These two 


I 
the smash success its operators had ex portant, it h +40 readily accessibl 
| 


pectec 


1 financial success, it was not perturbed structures have one thing in common 
ibout the future. Nor was there reason the need to move people with a mini 
be Roosevelt Raceway has pi mum of difhculty In the ise of a 
neered in transforming the rural spor upermarket, it is to the merchandis 
of harness racing into a big—and DIO nd the cashier; in the case of Roose 
ible—attraction for city folks, Its si elt, it is to the mutuel window 


ss since it began in 1940 has been e Night Audience—The fascination 


4 
the model for 38 othe pari-mutuel that harness racing has for city dwellers 


operations across the country. is almost solely in being able to plac 


Raceway at Westbury, Long Island. 


_ 
‘ - yu " 
all ore ny 
j eee 


-, A 


‘) 


J} : 





Ps 


~ % 
~ hp 

>’ 

A : i FROTTING card will be increased from eight races to nine 


nightly, so upping the take, if Roosevelt Raceway gets permission. 


4 
. ed 
».. { 
’ sal TIE-IN with Diners’ Club allows bettors to sign for food, leaving 
~~ ye more cash in hand to lose on the bangtails. 
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bet. And the fa that harne 
held 


] 
1 larg< 


icing 
it it 
iudience of bet 


mainly at night means th 
r potential 
rs than daytime 


¢ Gaining 


operations 

Popularity—There’s some 
thoroughbred and 
Both attract 


tceratc 


init between 


racing ope ration 


tam number of inve bettors 
don't care what is 


they have the 


; 


long 
make d 


running so 
facilities to 
gel 
But surprisingly, a good many hat 
fa feel that the races are fixed 
do, too take har 
Partly, this is because 
can be 
but it is also 
ever turn out ahead of the game 
With the mutuel take of 15% —9% to 
th tat ( to the yperator the 
bettor loses at least $9 for every 
it through the machines 
uspicions of th 


thev don’t 


thrown more 
because very few 


patron how- 
them from 
in increasing numbers. 
with the over- 


that began in World 


iven t Kept 
immess track 


port has boomed 


omimng 
. > 


ist It) it) TaN 
War Il 

¢ Spark 
» 1} 


Plug—Roosevelt's 
lawver named George Morton 
| ntcrested in the 


timate 


spark plug, 


profit potential 
rambling, is mainly r 
ib] for th ucces ot 
tarted it all in 1940, when 

gt p of friends to put uD 

to back a night betting ypera 
track was established at the 

d site of the Vanderbilt auto 

in Westbury, Long Island, 
imshackle wooden stand, hold 

is availabl 


harness 


msiderable time for the 
ch on. Its real success dates 
that Roosevelt Raceway 
mechanized — starting 


time 
dduced = the 


EMPTY windows on opening night are due 
partly to visitors’ awe of lushness of track. 


32 


gate. This cut down the ti took 


to get and provided 


allowed for 1 


under way 
start It ilso 
number of races on the card, 
which in take 
¢ Financial Finagling—Levy had to be 
ingenious to get the track built 
He had originally planned to erect it 
in 1953, but that year the state upped 
its percentage ot the | take 
Because facilities were so inad quate, 
th state showed little 
growth after the hike. So it was 
ible when Levy came up with a plan 
to build the new plant if the state 
permitted Roosevelt to ke 50 of 
in its take over until 
the new track was paid off 

After that 
financing the 
tained 


races 
in even 
reater 


reased the 


new 
pari-mutucl 


wen 


the increase 


Levy's big problem was 
t \part from re 
carnings, he raised $10 
ma 5 first 


proyee 
miihon 
th it 


mortgage, agrecing 


have to 
loan 1S 


would 
until the 
also. got 


Roosevelt ste kholders 
cash dividends 
million. He 
trom 


rorego 
reduced to $7 
idditional loans 
who pay the track 20 
volume as rent 

¢ Pace-Setter—Operating 7 
track is not all gravy. Last year, Roos« 
pari-mutuel hand $122 
it retained onlv $7.1 
It paid 35 of this take in 
rest in salaric 


oncessionalres, 
of their dollar 
harness 
velt’s was 
million, of which it 
million 
race purses, most of the 
It was admissions, and 
come, that put Rox 

Other 
have followed Lev 
do so again. Yonkers 
York City’s other 
new $14-million 
program. And plans for a completel\ 
new track at Monticello, N. Y., were 


ilso made _ public this week 


oncession mm 
ssevelt in the black 
racing tracks, which 

in the past, plan to 
Racewav, New 


trotting track, an 


harness 


nounced a expansion 


FHA Offers Everybody More 


To draw more money into government-insured mort- 


gages, the Administration is fattening up the interest rate. 


| he re Was 
to the 


debate on 


in unexpected ending this 
Administration’s month 
what to do for the 
industrv. For the 
it was a pleasant ending. The 
omes too late to do much for 
laggard building rate, but the 
think it might 1958 
l-million starts 


homebuilding 
madustry 
ichhon 
1957's 
builders 
ba k Ove! 
Despite misgivings about feeding 1 
flationarv forces, the Administration de 
cided to 

bd Reduce 


ments on 


bring 


downpayment 


require- 
mortgages 


insured bv the 
Administration 


prospective 


Federal Housing 
ing it 
to buv new and/or 

e Raise permissible interest rates 
on FHA-backed mortgages from 5 to 
1% in an effort to lure more 
into the mortgage 

e Give formal 


Han 
easicr for customers 


secondhand houses 


money 
market 

status to the prac 
tice of discounting mortgages and, at 
the same time, trv to regulate it. Dis 
counting is a widely practiced technique 
that 
turn on their mone, 


illows lenders to get a higher re 
than fixed interest 
rates would indicate. The method: Ad 
than the face value of the 
then collect principal and in 
terest on the full amount 

¢ Discount Rates—Highest permissible 
will be 24 points (in other 


$100 in the Rocky 


ind Michigan, where 


vance less 
mortgage, 


discounts 
words, $2.50 per 
Mountain 
recent reports have shown discounting 
up to 5 and 6 points). The 
means that a lender taking a 
FHA mortgage bearing 5}% interest 
will need to pay at least $9,750 for it, 


whereas last week he might have bought 


states 


new rule 
$10.000 


t—bearing the old 0.5 interest rate 
for as little as $9,400 

In the Western, S 
western states, the d 
it a maximum of | 
Middle Atlantic region, 14 points; in 
New York and New England, 1 point 


he government ils 


uthern, and Mid 
unt rate is fixed 
points; in the 


moved to 
tgage mal 


Mortga FC 


stimulate the secondarv mor 
Kct rhe Federal ional 
Assn 
rages from 


¢ Downpayments—Of most 


iwreed to bu new 53 mort 


investors at from par to 95 
interest to 
the new rate of 
Administra 


whi h cw ' S igo Was Ie 


the general publi 
FHA downpa 
fion, 


ported strongly ag 


} 


ments he 
such a move, 
invoked the lowest ] iuthor 
ized by Congress—3 of the first 
$10,000 of value, 15 of the next 
$6,000, 


ible scale 


ind 30 of the excess up to a 
top of $20,000. The old schedule was 
5% of the first $9,000, 
the excess 

Ihe effect: A buver of a 


home last week would have been re 


plus 25 of 
$10.000 


quired to ante up $700; this week, he 


ist week’s downpay- 


needs only $300. | 
$1,950 on a 
this week 

¢ VA Program—The week's develop 
ments indicate a quicker death for the 
ilready-dying GI housing program The 
Veterans Administration 
that discounts of 24 to 
ing geographically, would be permitted 
on GI mortgages. But mortgage bank 
ers say that, with FHA mortgages hay 


ment requirement of 


$15.000 house is $1,050 


innounced 
54 points, vary 


ing a 3% interest advantage, discounts 
up to 84 points would be required to 
make GI paper competitive 
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Sticking to Tight Money 


@ Fed’s Martin and Under Secy. of Treasury Burgess 


say present restrictive policy is producing desired effects. 


@ FRB chairman predicts that business is approaching 


a period of price cutting and readjustment. 


@ Burgess says recent history proves that credit re- 


straint is an effective means of stopping inflation. 


Washington’s official defense of its 
tight policy rapidly 
from two Congressional inguines into 


money emerged 


financial and_ business 
condition this week. On different parts 
of Capitol Hill, monetary 
experts upheld the inti-infla 
tion device of credit restriction and said 

was beginning result 
in slowing down the breakneck pace of 


the country’s 


two ke 


classical 
show some 


our present economy 

¢ The Witnesses—W illiam McC. Mar 
tin, Jr., chairman of the Federal Re 
serve Board, bluntly told a House 
that business is approaching 


of price forced by 


committe 
cutting 
sistance and a piling up of 
feels the period in which 


+ 


: 
in the face of lessening de 


mand—as in recent months—is about 
OVCI 
The samc 


More 


zeneral point of view, ex 
pressed in theoretical terms, is 
coming from W. Randolph Burgess, 
Under Secretary of the Treasurv. He 
h into lederal Re 
into the technical 
spects of recent Treasury policy as a 
before the Senate Finance Com 
mittee. But in a general defense of 
the classic theory of credit restraint, 
he’s presenting pretty much the same 


is Martin 


peen going dace p 


ve historv and 


witness 


story 


|. As the Fed Sees It 


Martin has ippearing 
the House Banking Committee 
sibly to discuss the proposed new Finan 
cial Institutions Act that would change 
some of the banking laws. But he was 
drawn constantlv into a defense of the 
l’ederal Reserve's policy of allowing 
credit to tighten as a means of combat 
ing inflation 
¢ “Inevitable 
licves the 


evitable 


before 
osten 


peen 


Readjustment”—He be 
economy 18 in for an “‘In- 
readjustment” downward of 
raised in 


slackening demand for a 


some prices. Prices can_ be 
the face of 
short period of time only, he said 
“Temporar' begin 
ning to develop,” he testified. Now that 
there are no longer any basic shortages 
in the economy “with the exception of 


over-capacity 15s 
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the shortage of savings,” he expects to 
down. He feels that 
business inventories in 
ifter 

quarter—1s 


$cc prices come 
the increase in 
the second quarter i sharp de 
strictly an 


th it 


cline in the first 


TCASC ind i sign 
finished goods are damming up 
¢ No Credit Easing—Martin describes 
price level a inflated 
that the Federal Reserve 
has no intention of helping businessmen 


i iking 


involuntary inc 


the present 
ind stresses 
postpone price reductions b 
credit CaSsicl 

“To let demand work,” he testified 
you don’t want to let borrowed mon« 
t adjustments which have t 
market 

This adds up to a warning that the 
Federal R« scrve mav not lool favo ib] 
credit ifter a round of 
reductions has been posted. It 
stems from onviction held by 
Martin and other top Federal Reser 
officials that the ised credit too 
swiftly when busines 
Thev feel that if thev had allowed 
price o work down at that time, the 
current high in the cost of 


ride d 


preven 
i 


made in the 


on Casicl until 
price 


now 


oftened in 1953 


historic 
living might have 

“T don’t want to sec 1 rece 
Martin hastened to sav to the 
tec But he added 
sumcrs begin to balk at 
something has to happen 
¢ Loose Moneyv—‘“ Tight 
1 misnomer: 


faced with is loose 


bee n 
ion” 
commit 
that when on 
high 


mone ae 
lv what 


monev.”” Ee 


believes, is ictual 
we arc 
tells of a proposed 25-stor 
it the third floor, 
ing except a series of 6, 12, and 18 
month bank loans. He savs in 
velocity of loanable 

the problem for borrower o. far 
Though the Federal Re 
the supply of monev to 
ibout 1% over the 
fecls greater velocity 
thing like a 3% to 5 ine 
effective supply. But he 
expansion by means of greater 


building, 
now with no finan 
reasing 
funds cased 
serve allowed 
ncrease onh 


Martin 


illowed VOTINC 


past vear, 
rease in th 
doesn't thin! 
clocits 
can go on indefinitely 

The general picture drawn by Ma 
tin is that of an economy that i 
to feel the bite of a restrictive 
policy. He 


ibout 
redit 


brushes aside arguments 


that this is a new kind of inflation, and 
therefore not susceptible to 
credit restriction. “It’s just inflation,” 
he said. 


gencral 


ll. The Treasury’s Angle 


Burgess’ appearance before the Senate 
Finance Committee settled into a gen 
erally amicable 
theory 

Burgess defended the use of tight 
credit partly on the basis that it is al 
ready having some of the desired effects 
This week, under questioning by Sen 
Kdward Martin (R-Pa.), he reafiirmed 


his faith in this orthodox way of com 


discussion of monctary 


bating price rises 

Sen. Martin led Burgess into a dis 
cussion of monetary practice all over 
the world since World War I; Burgess 
said the 
overwhelmingly on the side of credit 
restriction as an anti-inflation tool. He 
ilso worked back through U.S. econ 
omic historv, citing 1907, 1919-20, 
1923-24 1948-49, and 1953-54, as 
periods in which interest rates first rose 
due to increasing demand for 


general experience has been 


money, 
followed by readjustment 


When the 


enough he 


periods ot 
upply of money gets tight 
ret a 


summed up, “you 
ifter 
The good classical 
cen trving to follow will work,” he 
Martin They 
Here ire 
Burgess’ testimony 
¢ Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) 
read excepts from former Pres. Herbert 
Hoover's which Hoover 
blamed Federal Reserve credit polic ics 
from 1925 to 1929 for accentuating the 
Depression. Burgess agreed that credit 
in the late 1920's had not been 
well handled—that it was first too 
side, then suddenly 
strictive. But he rejected Kerr’s 
that the experiences of the 
prove that the Federal Reserve 
ontrol booms. For one thing, 
irgued, the margin requirement 


drop im prices, time time 


theories w 
always have.” 


other highlights from 


CMOS ill 


policy 
Very 

much on the eas\ 
too re 
thesi 

1920's 
innot 


limiting the amount of credit that can 


be used for stock purchases, is an im 
tool in the led’s hands 
e Burgess went over to the attack 
ind got Kerr to do some explaining of 
Kerr was drumming on a 
Democratic theme—that high 
instead of being an effec 
tive anti-inflation ictually feed 
nflation by raising the cost of doing 
busin You have inflation right 
now Burgess broke in If vou pour 
it a lot more money, you just put u 
Ker 
not proposing a flood of credit, he was 
“the present drought.” 


portant new 


his own 
favorite 
interest rate 


device, 


threugh the roof.’ said he was 


Oppo ing 
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The Squeeze on Airline Earnings* 


Thoesands of Doliars 


Total 
Operating 
Revenues 


524,109 
658,521 
768,015 
878,793 
978,218 
1,133,348 
1,262,758 
1,388,000 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 ** 


*12 Domestic Trunk Airlines — 


Dota. A 


Transport Assn 


Where's the Money for Jets? 


In the next few years, the airlines will have to pay for 


$2-billion worth of jet planes to reequip their fleets. 


Net 
Operating 
Income 


62,571 
105,940 
95,123 
88,372 
99,458 
123,285 
100,663 
61,000 


Total 
Operating 
Expenses 


461,538 
552,581 
672,892 
790,421 
878,759 
1,010,063 
1,162,095 
1,327,000 


**BUSINESS WEEK Estimate 


Unless 


profits improve, it’s going to be hard to get financing. 


finding out 
profitless pro 


Ihe nation’s airlines are 
t it means to li 
rity W hil 
+ 


oOMmMEeg +O 


c il 
business volume 
heights, thei 
table As a 


putting on a drive 


their 
C} new 
roht mtinue to 

ult thy 


sink 
lines are 
List thei fares 
vear, the trunk 
netted $100-million from operating rev 
nues of $1,262-million. This 
lin utives sav thev'll be 
end up with half that profit. Even the 
most stalwart airman begins to shud 
der at thought of financing the more 
than $2-billion worth of jet planes and 
ground equipment that’s on order for 
delivery in the next two to five 
\s a stopgap, they sought a quick 6% 
fare increase; at midweek, the Civil 
Acronautics Board turned them down 
on this but promised to speed up a 
general investigation of the entire fare 
structure in the fall 
¢ Decline in Load Factor—There are 
1 lot of people in the industry 
lon’t think a fare will prove to 
be any real answer to the problem. They 
point out that one of the industry's 
chief profit-shavers now is its difficult, 
in filing cnough seats of the bigger 
ind faster new planes that are going 
into jets 
The latest piston-engined planes carry 
more passengers and, with their su- 
perior speed, make more flights in 
given time than the DC-4s, DC-6s, and 
Constellations. The rise in pas 


domestic lines 


vear, air 
lucky to 


} ‘ 
1 CACK 


years. 


who 
Talse 


service on the eve of the 


earlicr 
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enger-miles doesn't keep up with the 
seat-miles 

\ vear ago, 96 DC-7s were in service; 
ow there are about 160 The 
of new-tvpe Constellations has in- 
creased in the same period from 74 to 


gain im 


number 


YU or so 


taste! 


Chese planes have been added 


than older planes have been 
retired 

Ihe result is visible in statistics for 
astern Air Lines for the first half-vear 
scat-miles up 24 


revenue passenger 


miles up 17%, load factor (percentage 


of seats occupied) down from 64.49% 
to 61.03% And | 
been above average in high utilization 
of equipment 

¢ Can't Stop Running—Obviously, if 
the lines raise they take a 
chance on even lower load factors. And 
the decision is all the more distasteful 
because it runs counter to what the 
industry thinks should be its long-run 
strategy. 

\s airline officials interpret the eco 
nomics of the industry, there’s nothing 
for them to do but to continue what 
they have been doing. That is to ex 
pand their coach-fare mass market to 
gain volume 

lo do it, they will need still bigger 
planes that fly even faster, plus opcerat- 
ing ¢efhciency that will permit a mass- 
market level of fares. This is how the 
airlines boosted revenues after the war 
when they took over the air coach idea 
introduced by the non-scheduled lines. 


istern has long 


fares now, 


But to haul more people in faster 
planes, you first have to get the planes 
And that’s where the financial bind on 
the airlines becomes painful. 

¢ Raising the Cash—The problem of 
raising money to pay for these planes is 
fast closing in on the airlines. Pan 
American World Airways, for example, 
1S scheduled to iccept its first ject ibout 
from now. Its Boeing 707 will 


carry up to 130 passengers at 500 mph 
| 


a VCal 
compared with today’s D¢ with its 
maximum of 90 passengers at around 
300 mph. But the new jet will 
$5-million, compared with $2.3-million 
for the DC-7C, latest of the 
Neither price inclu 


ire essential, or ground facilities, 


cost 


des Spare parts, 
which 
which run into big mone 

Airlines are convinced that operating 
camming ¢ pacihy 


cconomies and greater 


them 


»f the jets will mak 1 smart buy, 

but they are 

the purchase pric« 
Until three 


mswer Was Ca 


g to wonder wher 
from 


beginnin 

oming 
four vears ago, the 
Banks and imsurance 
companies were happy to lend to the 
irlines, since government mail-pay sub 
sidies in effect guaranteed the lines an 
S return. Since then, all but a few 
small lines have 
subsidies, and the government isn't 
likely to bail the big fellows out of 
inv troubles they meet in adapting to 


} ; ‘ ] 
cen veanced of 1 


the ct age 
¢ No Rosy 
American, | 
already lined up financing for their jets 
that are on order. But even they ma 
have to take another look if the profit 
picture And the 
problem is still grimmer for the other 
trunk lines 

Northwest, for example, hasn’t found 
itself in a position vet to place a single 
order for jets. Capital recently had to 
cancel an order for 15 turboprop 
Vickers Viscounts and to postpone, in 
definitely, its plan to take early delivery 
on some British jet Comets 

Other lines—Braniff, Continental, 
Delta, National, Northeast, TWA, and 
Western—are signed up for jets in vary- 
ing degrees. But rumors already point 
to some of these companies as ripe for 
management shakeups unless they can 
pull rabbits out of the hat in the next 
year or so. 
e¢ Everybody Down—The general de- 
cline in earnings started just about a 
year ago, but it became more pro 
nounced in the first half of this vear. 
Only two companies did better then 
than a vear earlicr, and both of these 
merely lost less money than_ before 
I'WA lost $1.14-million instead of $1.7 
million, despite a rise in revenues from 
$112-million to $119.5-million; Capital 
lost $769,941 instead of $934,587 

Here’s how other big lines fared 

Eastern, long outstanding for finan- 
cial strength, reported a 52 drop in 


Skies—The blue 


istern, and United 


chips 


have 


continues darkening 
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Let’s ALL go to a TEN-hour week 


} eigen “leaders” are again talking shorter and shorter 
work weeks—35,even 30 hours a week. Why not 20, 
or 10? How about a full day’s work each Monday, then 
everybody enjoy a 6-day weekend? 

But who would raise the food and make the clothing and 
refine the gasoline everyone would need to enjoy his 6-day 
weekend ? 

In spite of the rabble-rousers, every intelligent workman 
knows he can be paid only out of what he produces and if 
he wants more leisure time, he must produce that much 


more in the reduced time he works. 


That’s what modern machines are for—to help him do 
exactly that (or work the same hours and produce more 
so he can be paid more). 

All the talk in the world can’t change this fact—you can’t 
divide what isn’t first produced. The better you use new 
machines to produce more efficiently, the more there will 
be for you to divide—more honest leisure, more pay—and 


more self-respect. 


Shaft contouring on a new Cleveland 


Warner & Swasey 3-A. PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Janu iT’ June 
()perating 


whil pcrating 
went up only 5 
American, biggest of them all 
36.1 drop in pront 
7-million. Re 
5152-million, but 
y expenses went up 12 
¢ Fare Question—These are the 
used to bolster their 
fares Vhev claim th 


ituration point 


| 
HiTiinie 


maintaming 
1942 level 
big growth pe no 
riines sai the 
ind the 
urcraft 
f 


introduction mor 


combined to balance 
operating costs in general 
the 
index 

42 level 
the latest iner 


cl Z£5.4 


point out the 


ompan\ 
ntial for gre 
but the 
h their mereas 
| Lodestar of early « 
for example 
it at the time of 
t SS.700 pet 
11,000: the DC-6B 
DC-7, $24,000—and the 
t Boemg 707 will cost S4¢ 
i? 
¢ Local Lines—With all their tr rhe 
domestic trunk lines have less 
ibout than the local feeder a 
Ive he local lines hay 
ling along for 10 
hand-me-down D¢ that 
ompetitive in performance o1 
Thev couldn't get 
without their mail pav subsidies 
ith this kind of record, the lines 
thought bv th 
thev seek 
new equipment Congr 


sidering two remedies for the 


be cn 

prim iti 
plan S 
cnt 


Ing econom\ 


l s¢ ond 


from whom loans 
now 


situa 


e A bill 

crnment to 
of the 
ment for 
limit 

e A bill that would amend the 
Act to assure of first 
call on repossessing cquipment bought 


that will iuthorize the 
guarantec up to 90 
price ot 


purchase new 
lines, with a 


equip 


local $5-million 


Bankrupte lenders 
with their money 
ful in making 

lend to the 


I'his is believed hel 


lenders more ready to 


small airlines 
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Why Men Hate to Leave Home 


Conflict-of-interest rules, applied by various Senate 
confirming committees, make it hard for the Administration 
to attract experienced executives to Washington. 


Pres. Eisenhower is focusing new 


ittention on one of government 

t bugaboos—the question of 
flict of interests between (1 
} 


an official’s 
usin ind financial ties and (2) the 
public policy he make in W 


tron 


must 


ws conference last 
would lik 


conflict-of 


said he 

review thi 

It reaches 
life and bu 

ul want to 
executive from out 
ne of the 


ills ruining his bu 


into such detail 


11h a? he S id 


jobs here, 


ruture 
What 
but five 
the courts 


nettles the President 
statutes, virtually untried 
that set down broad and 


ue prohibitions against wrongdoing 


1 government post (page 15( 
Actually it is the Senat on 
not the laws themselves—that ha 

1 long list of men on the | 
team to dive 


} 


portant stock 


vit 
Wil 


t themsel 
holdings bef 
ICC 
e Case in Point—It will be up to the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, for 


what holdings Neil 


( cample to decide 
H. Mcklroy must give up 
Secretary of ens \ 
Procter & Gambk 
holds stock in that 
ubject to Senate scrutiny, and 

undoubtedly will be directed to 
hy directorships of General Ek 
( ind Chrysler Corp 

Even before 
to the Senate, 


magnate underwent 


im ord t 


1 
tak ver as 
pre ident of 


company that 


his name formalh 

Eisenhower savs the soap 
in extensive, tough 
government examination of his 
fitness for the post 

¢ What Law Says—Onlh 
statute affecting an 
m the book That is the specific pro 
hibition against the Secretary of th« 


ownership of 


utine 


one DoCS 
1} ] I 


ippointive post 1s 


l reasurn government 


bonds or an interest in shipping firms, 
because he makes policy in the nelds 
of finance and customs procedure 

The five general conflict-of-interest 
statutes apply to all federal officers and 
ill the way from a Cabinet 


1 part-time postal clerk 


employees 
officer to 


re criminal 


Phes« 


laws, carrving fines up to 
2,000 and jail sentences up to 10 vears 
lav down blanket bans on 

e Acting as agent for 
terest in a proceeding against the U.S 


e Receiving compensation for sery 


| he \ 


1 private in 


ices rendered to a private interest. 


e Representing the government 
inv dealing with a private 
which the ficial ha 1 airect I 
direct financial interes 
e Hard to Recruit—But it 
ans } } P a al 
laws so much as th political 


th for the 


these 


concen 


' 
isn’t these 
| climate 
that White 
House te 
With ca e] i 
Democrati members of Senate 
mittees look pore ily than 
it th qualifi iti 
the White Hous« 
ernment. And th 
il] departm nt hicers doy through 
the level tf ass int etarv and gen- 
eral counsel] 


e Tough Attitude—lIhe Senate com- 
, prettv tough 


yncl ] 
LACU 


mnhrm 


in get prett ugh on busi- 
re nominated to high 
ent of Dudley 

rv of the Air 
the Senate 

in rtly 
Harold ‘Talbott 
I lalbott was 
ind Air Force 


mer mAanAaAgC 


CC 


iC 
0 


the 


ip 
doing 
busines c. 
With the in mind, the 
ymmittee forced Lar] lispose of 
ll his holdings en his share of the 
widely held Texas Fund, which owns 
stock in oil companies that might, the 
committee thought, do with 
the government 
At the other 
Secy. George M. Humphrey was able, 
in 1953, to convince the Senate 
Committee that there would be no 
conflict of interest in -his retaining stock 
in M. A. Hanna Co., 
in shipping 
¢ Appearance’s Sake—lhere ar 
satisfying the confirming 
committees. ‘Talbott, for example, was 
illowed to put his sizable portfolio of 
Chrysler Corp ck in an 
trust for his « lren, but was 
to dispos¢ ) h iidings 
It all depends on the makeup and 
mood of th« concemed, a 
Senate staffer frankly 
We are interested in ippearances,” 
We tl to 
that even looks 
vhere there might be an opportunity 
for criticism later. We feel we 


ippointecs. 


business 


extreme, ex-lTreasury 


Finance 


which holds stock 
Ompan cs 
vari- 


ous wavs of 


irrevocable 


forced 


+ 
committe 


he explain void am 
| 


tuation shady. OT 


have 


to assure confidence in 
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American Can Company Again Specifies 


Reyconowall. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FIELD ASSEMBLED 
CURTAIN WALL SYSTEM 


American Can Company Coil Cutting Plant, Tampa, Fla 


American Can Company’s great ex- 
pansion program makes impressive 
use of Reynolds Aluminum Field As- 
sembled Curtain Walls. In addition 
to the 46,300 square foot Tampa in- 
stallation, the company has also 
specified Reyconowall on plants at 
Hillside, N. J., and San Antonio, 
Texas. Extremely low in installed 
cost, Reyconowall combines alumi- 
num’s 95° radiant heat reflectivity 
with glass fiber insulation for mini- 
mum heat transmission. Lowest 


<) 
~ ia a 
tt 


loesarena ows 


% 
——- eS: 


ad 


Jobber-Erector: Florida Steel Buildings, Inc 


maintenance cost is assured because 
there’s no need to paint rustproof 
aluminum. And with stucco em- 
bossed aluminum in this modern 
ribbed design, the buildings look as 
efficient as they are! 


A complete installation service is 
available. For name of nearest fran- 
chised Jobber-Erector, call the 
Reynolds office listed under “Build- 
ing Materials” in classified phone 
books of principal cities. Or write to 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 











In this Reyconowall installation 
the exterior is Reynoside 4” Rib 
032” thick. The insulation is 1” 
glass fiberboard. The interior is 
flat sheet. 








Drawings at left show Reyconowall using 
Reynoside 4” rib and 8” rib with 1” 
glass fiber board; interior sheets are 
Reynolds Aluminum Industrial Corru- 
gated. Ribbed Embossed Reynoside is 
available in lengths from 5’ to 22’ 5”. 


REYNOLDS 28 ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


See “Circus Boy”, Sundays, NBC-TV. Watch for Reynolds on “Disneyland”, ABC-TV. 





In Business 


Tire Prices Boosted 3% by Majors 


After Wage Rise; Union Head Protests 


Major tire makers have slapped on a 3% price boost, 
in the wake of the 15¢-an-hour pay increase granted to 
the United Rubber Workers. Goodvear ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co., first major to settle with the URW, was also first to 
announce the price rise 

Ihe new schedule adds about 90¢ to the $30.05 list 
price of the most popular tire size—the 6.70-15 black side- 
wall ravon tire 

Ihe price was promptly assailed as uncalled-for by 
L.. S. Buckmaster, president of the URW. Buckmaster 
said that, because of increasing productivity, a just over 


increase by the rubber industrv’s Big Four 


would have amply covered the added costs arising from 


the wage increase. 


I‘. price 


Loew’s Management Names Slate of 12 


As Foes Ask Court to O.K. “Election” 


Rivals for control of Loew’s, Inc., spent their third 
week of open warfare in maneuvers for position and allies. 

\t midweek, Pres. Joseph Vogel named a management 
late of 12 directors, including such public luminaries as 
Gen. Omar Bradley, actress Helen Haves, and publisher 
iuthor Bennett Cerf. Vogel had officially started the 
fight when he called a stockholder meeting for Sept. 
12 to vote on the ouster of two recalcitrant directors and 
to increase the board to 19 from 13 

Meanwhile, the insurgents—led by George Tomlinson 
who owns 5% of Loew's stock—sought a court O.K. for 
their seizure of “control” of the board. Last week the 
insurgents found themselves with a 5-4 edge in the board 
but no seven-man quorum, since the management group 
So the 
rump meeting and “elected” the two additional directors 


refused to attend meetings insurgents held a 
thev needed. 
°° ¢ e 


Hughes Said to Be Dickering Actively 
For Big Fleet of British Turboprop Planes 


Hloward Hughes, controlling stockholder in ‘Trans 
World Airlines, is apparently out to buy a big fleet of 
British built, turbine-powered airplanes 

lhe latest word is that Hughes is negotiating for 
between 22 and 25 Bristol Britannias capable of carrying 
75 to 132 passengers at 400 miles an hour over distances 
up to 5,840 miles 
of an order for 33 placed some time ago by British Over 
seas Airways Corp. The purpose of that would be to 
give ‘TWA early delivery dates 

Despite objections by state-owned BOAC at having 
its fleet planning upset, Cabinet approval of the arrange- 
ment is expected if TWA decides to sign a contract for 


Nine of these planes would come cut 


38 


the Britannias. So far, talks are very much in the pre- 
liminary stage. 

Further advanced are negotiations between ‘TWA and 
Vickers-Armstrong (Aircraft) Ltd. over the sale of 15 
Viscounts released by Capital Airlines (BW —Jun.8'56, 
p54). Hughes is also said to be interested in ordering an 
additional seven aircraft to bring the total number of 
Viscounts under discussion to 22. 


Lykes Lines to Build 53 Cargo Ships; 
$500-Million Program Gets Subsidy 


Lvkes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., biggest U.S. operator 
of dry cargo ships, this week signed a contract with the 
government that calls for the building of 53 high speed 
cargo vessels over the next 14 vears, at an estimated cost 
of $500-million. 

The U.S. will pav construction 
almost half of the cost of the ships, five of which are to 
be started this vear. The contract also provides a 2 
vear operating differential subsidy. Most U.S. dry cargo 
operators receive a subsidy covering the difference be 
cost of foreign flag operation and the higher 


subsidies coverng 


hg 


tween the 
American flag costs. 


+ 


A score of ships reactivated from the reserve fleet 
during the Suez crisis now will be returned to mothballs 
bv the Maritime Administration. The vessels had been 


chartered to private shippers, who no longer need them. 


Business Briefs 


Economic indicators: The Federal Reserve reports that 
during June consumer installment credit reached $32,344 
million Farm prices rose 1% in the month ended 
July 15, reaching 247% of the 1910-1914 average, savs the 


Agriculture Dept. A vear ago, they stood at 243% 


Ihe Swiss banking firm of S. A. de Placements Mobi- 
liers has been permanently barred from dealing in securi- 
ties in New York State. The firm was accused of taking 
part in a $6million stock fraud, 
in attempts to buy strategic 


ind of representing 
Russian satellite interests 
supplies in the U.S. 


St. Louis voters this week stunned Mavor Ravmond R. 
Tucker by rejecting a proposed new city charter, by 
106,855 to 71,146 The charter, which would have 
sharply reduced ward representation on the Board of 
Aldermen, was opposed by ward organizations, labor, 
and Negro groups 


lhe Canadian Wheat Board says this vear’s harvest 
in the prairie wheat fields will be only 
the third smallest crop since the droughts of the 1930s. 
Sharply reduced acreage and unfavorable weather are 


blamed 


292-million bu., 


Fl] Paso Natural Gas Co. this week asked the Federal 
Power Commission to approve its merger with Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp. ‘he move was I] Paso’s first 
riposte to a suit filed by the Justice Dept. to upset the 
BW —Julv27'57,p46). 


merger 
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{f Only 8 Ounces 


ae crc 
Only .250” THICK 


\ 
\\ 


NOTE WIRE 
RETAINER 


Save weight and space with world’s thinnest radial 


ball bearings-AC@e-S UM by Kaydon 


} ERE it is! A Reali-Slim radial ball bearing with a wire 

separator that has just short of a full compiement of 
you still get all 
the advantages of a separator between the balls. This design 


balls for maximum capacity. What's more, 


also gives you a bearing that’s light-in-weight and is, without 
a question, the thinnest bearing ever built in this diameter 

Whatever your product design, there's a small or large 
m bearing that can be the right answer 
to your thin-section bearing problems 


diameter Reali-S 


Che radial ball bearing, illustrated here, is really slim ~ 


12.000” IL.D., 12.500” O.D., .250” thick and weighs only 


KAYDON 


MUSK EGONeMICHIG 





eight ounces. It has 9,810 lbs. static load capacity, 1,256 
lbs. at 100 rpm. Kaydon is able to produce Reali-Slim, high 
precision bearings because Kaydon specializes in the unusual 
Kaydon bearing engineers are prepared to give you valu 
able help with technical, thin-section bearing problems 
For detailed information on Kaydon’s Reali-Slim line 
ask for engineering catalog No. 54-RS3 detailing 


Reali-Slim Ball Bearings Conrad, angular 
contact and 4-point contact types in seven 
standard cross sections from to 1.000” and 


in bore diameters from 4” to 40 


Reali-Slim Roller Bearings — Radial and 
taper roller types in cross sections from % 
and in bore diameters from 5” to 40 


SRGENSESESS 





for the new home of Ethicon... 


where dependable control 
processes is essential - 


JENKINS VALVES 


In modern architectural plant design as in product 

development and improvement, ETHICON, INC., a subsidiary of 
Johnson & Johnson, is “Setting New Standards”. Its new home 
office and main finishing plant in Somerville, N. J. embodies the 
most modern equipment and facilities for the manufacture of 
surgical sutures and allied products for the medical profession. 
Manufacture of such products obviously demands absolute control 
over processing. To meet these critical requirements, equipment 
had to be selected with extreme care. For dependable control of 
pipelines which supply essential steam, water, air-conditioning, and 
other services, Jenkins Valves were prescribed. 

This confidence in the extra measure of efficiency and reliability of 
Jenkins Valves has shown up in the specifications of important 
plants and buildings for nearly a century. It is symbolized by the 
Jenkins Diamond and Signature trade-mark. The valves that bear 
this famous mark cost no more. 

Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


\SS0CIATES 
Lo & TIZIAN 
NORMAN W. KEMPSON 
Wechanical Contracto RICHARDSON ENGINEERING 


General Contractor JoHN W. RYAN CONSTRUC 
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Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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Washington will keep a close eye on prices through the fall. You have 
a sort of two-ring situation: 


Democrats will be trying to make political hay for 1958, when the Con- 
gressional elections roll around again. They see rising living costs as a 
popular issue in the next struggle for House and Senate control. So, the 
Kefauver and other committees looking into the price trend and the part 
industry plays in setting prices will remain active after Congress adjourns 
They promise a busy fall, as investigations are picked up again 

The Administration will be watching for price weaknesses. 

Feeling is that the fight against inflation, waged primarily through 
credit restriction, is about to show results. Officials are cautious in their 
comments about this. It will show up as a slowing of business and raise 
political issues 


Note carefully the Federal Reserve Board’s appraisal of things, as 
reflected in Chmn. William McC. Martin’s testimony before the House 
Banking & Currency Committee 

The implication is that business is about to slow down (page 33). There’s 
no forecast of a major recession. The official talk is much more of a leveling 
out, after the recent uptrend. “Adjustment” is the most used word. 


Prices will be put under pressure. Martin makes it clear that present 
price levels, in his opinion, are inflated. And he also makes it clear that the 
Reserve Board will not use its credit controls in such a way as to support 
the inflated levels. What is wanted, actually, is a squeeze-out of recent price 
rises—a turndown in production and living costs 


“The only real shortage today is in savings.” 


That’s a quotation from Martin. He used it in talking about the price 
uptrend at a time when the supply of goods and services is pretty well bal- 
anced with demand. Martin thinks that price hikes put through under such 
conditions will be largely temporary 


What happens if savings rise? An event that Washington wishes for 


Well, it probably would mean a slide off in consumer spending. This 
would show quickly at retail levels and be reflected in reduced orders from 
stores to manufacturers for finished goods 


That, in turn, would mean a shrinkage of business. The Washington 
thought is that this may be happening now. Recent rises in inventories at 
the manufacturers’ level are given as an example. Idea is that capacity now 
is running ahead of demand and that more production cutbacks will show 
up as producers try to balance output to their markets 


Tight credit is counted on to speed the process. The Reserve Board 
theory is that most manufacturers will need credit to hold their goods off 
the market in order to support the present price level. And, as the theory 
goes, if credit is hard to get and expensive, too, price cuts will be the result 
And that, frankly, is what today’s policies are aimed at. 


Now, back to the hearings in Congress. 


The aim of the Senate Kefauver committee is to show that in industries, 
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such as steel, where a few big companies dominate, prices are set by the 
producers and not the market. That’s a quick definition of the economists’ 
term “administered prices.” It’s an effort to make prices into a political 
issue. But more detailed price studies, more important studies, are in the 
making and may get going in the fall. 


A detailed study of nearly 2,000 prices is being prepared in the Com- 
merce Dept. at the request of Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill), a prominent mem- 
ber of the joint House-Senate Economic Committee. It will be ready in 
November or December. 


It will show which prices react to market conditions and which have 
resistance to supply and demand conditions. All this will be charted out, 
starting with prices that show the most infrequent changes and running 
on through prices that show the most fluctuation. The implication, of course, 
will be that the prices that change the least often are “administered,” 
while those that follow demand up and down are “free.” 


wine 
Congress will quit in about two weeks—around Aug. 24. 


Civil rights will be the key. The Senate’s bill is unsatisfactory to the 
White House, but it’s about all the President can get this year. Prospect is 
that unless a quick compromise can be worked out on the issue of jury trial, 
the bill will be allowed to go over until 1958. 


Alien property return won't get through this session. 


Immigration law liberalization has strong White House support, but 
odds are it won’t get final action at this time. 


OTC membership for the U.S. will go over until next year. Plain fact 
is that Congress just isn’t much interested in this Administration measure 


The natural gas bill may win approval by the House. But there isn’t 
enough time left to get this controversial measure by the Senate 


TVA financing authority for this government business to sell its own 
securities to pay for new projects—remains in doubt. 


Government produced atomic power also is in doubt. This bill raises the 
old question of public vs. private power and can’t be passed quickly. 


No action on major labor bills is in sight. 


Broadening of the minimum wage to areas not now covered lacks the 
drive to win this year. Chances will be better in 1958, with elections coming. 


Union welfare fund supervision also is out. Congress will wait and see 
what the Senate labor racketeering hearings finally develop 


The end of a session always brings confusion on legislation. 


In the adjournment scramble, many minor bills get shoved through 
without attracting much attention. Others get pushed aside. If you have 
questions about some measure of special importance to your company, write 
us. We will be glad to make a check and report to you. Address inquiries to 
Business Week, 1189 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 10, 1957, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















SELENIUM: ONE WAY STREET FOR ELECTRONS 


A selenium rectifier is a compact, efficient device used to 
onvert alternating current into direct current. It serves as 
a ‘‘one way street for electrons’’ in many everyday electronic 
devices . in everything from television to radar 

But besides its applications in electronics, selenium 
has many other rare characteristics: When exposed to light 
it generates an electric current, and so is used in light 
meters and photoelectric cells. Combined with cadmium, it 
imparts color to red automobile tail lights, to crimson paint, 
to red textile dye. Conversely, it is,a highly efficient de 
colorizer in glass where maximum transparency is essential 
It is used in the manufacture of cortisone. It imparts certain 
desirable characteristics to stainless steel. 

ASARCO’'s metallurgists have succeeded in increasing 
the supply of selenium to the point where demands for this 


versatile element can now be met immediately, including 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


those for high-purity selenium — 99.99 percent pure — which 
is required for electronic uses 

The present balance between supply and demand for 
this useful element is due largely to improved recovery 
processes, developed and perfected by ASARCO. Nobody 
mines selenium. It is available as a by-product of copper 
refining and exists only in some ores, and then only in trace 
amounts not more than one part in 300,000 or 40 

ASARCO works with more non-ferrous metals and ele 
ments than any other company. Selenium, indium, tellurium 
and most of the other rare metals and elements; and copper, 
lead, zinc, silver and other long-known basic raw materials 
are all constant subjects for ASARCO Research. We will be 
pleased to help you find ways and means of using thes« 


metals and elements more efficiently and economically. 


ASARCO 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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FROM TOP of Toledo Trust Co., where he heads new foreign trade 


department, Lloyd Brown sees port on which Toledo pins hopes. 


‘. 


TRADE EXPERT Rodolphe Huart of National Bank 
of Toledo (left) talks with port boss W. W. Knight, Jr. 


Reaching for Seaway Business 


To make the most of trade in- 
creases expected when St. Law- 
rence Seaway opens, bankers in 
Great Lakes ports offer wide 
new foreign banking services. 


NE RECENT weekday afternoon, the 
O blue and white flag of Norway's 
jell Steamship Line was hoisted up 
flagpole high atop the 21-story Toledo 
l'rust Co. building, a block from To 
ledo’s Maumee River waterfront \ 
tl Hag whipped in the river 


i tl breez¢ 


in assistant vice-president of the bank, 
Llovd A. Brown ibove left 
hurried to a nearby pier. Clambering 


board the MS Ternfjell—a ship of the 


jc Line (pronounced “fell 


picture 


sailing 
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iz two-man foreign department 
Brown, who had been with the bank’s 
travel department since 1932, is an un 
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port ambassador for more 


casons of civic pride and duty 
the | ng heralded 

Lawrence Seaway is ¢ mplete, sometime 
in 1959 (BW—Apr.6’57,p19( 
going vessels of deep draft will be abl 
to haul goes from the Atlantic di 
rectly into the nation’s heartland. When 
that happens, Seaway ports such as Ti 
ledo, Milwaukee, Chicago, and Cle 


iCCall 


land hope to handle import-export trad 
that now through Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast harbors, as well as forcign 
trade newly generated by local firm 
¢ Bonanza for Bankers?—Already 
good many banks in cities along the S« 
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ent ts neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


NEW ISSUE July 30, 1957 


$12,000,000 
NATIONAL TEA Co. 


5% Sinking Fund Debentures, due August 1, 1977 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only by persons to whom the underwriters 
may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 














Texas, near Houston General American Transportation 
SUCCESS Corporation handles 58 different liquid products there, using 
Vikings Besides storage, they blend, barrel, drum and 
package liquids for customers. Their business continues to 
grow. Now they have added this new Viking, with 63,000 
gallons per hour pumping capacity. It will load barges and 


ships, and do general transfer work, pumping benzol, gaso- 
line, oils and other liquids. Let Viking Pumps help your busi 


Viking Pumps have ployed an important port in the success- 
ful operation of this huge tank terminal at Galena Park, 


ness grow, too. For information, see your nearby distributor, 
or write for bulletin series C 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it's "ROTO-KING” pumps 


Offices and Distributors in Principat Cities—See Your Classified Telephone Directory 
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HOUSE FLAGS of ships in Toledo port 


are flown by bark, under Brown's direction. 


ports of manufactured goods total some 
8.8-million tons, imports 16.3-million 
tons—and most of this now moves by 
truck or rail to or from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. Eventually, the utility com- 
pany reckons, the Great Lakes cities 
could handle approximately 58% of 
this trade—or 14.6-million tons But 
even this is relatively minor compared 
to the 114-million tons that pass yearly 
through Atlantic and Gulf docks 
[his estimate covers only manufac 
tured goods Commodities—iron ore, 
coal, and especially grain—mav well be 
the most important cargoes carried 
through the Seaway. A studv bv Indi 
ina Universitv’s School of Business fore- 
casts possible diversion of 50% of the 
Atlantic ports’ present grain business 
to the Great Lakes by 1961 
¢ Long-Range Project—A few bankers 
such as some in Buffalo and Rochester 
iren’t sure the Seaway will benefit 
them at all. But many others along 
the route are preparing for bigger busi 
ness. Says Toledo Trust’s Brown 
“Frankly, we don’t expect this de 
partment to pay off for at least five 
vears. But we do feel that it will at 
tract business to the bank from firms 
that will need the services we offer, and 
this type of new business means new 
iccounts. ‘That’s where the profit lies.” 
Right now, Brown is busy trving to 
stimulate interest .in foreign trade—and 
use of the local port—among ‘Toledo 
businessmen. At another big Toledo 
bank, the National Bank of Toledo, 
much the same assignment is held by 
a Belgian-born trade expert, Rodolphe 
Huart (picture, page +5). After eight 
vears as a trade counselor with the Bel 
gian consulate general in New Orleans, 
Huart was installed as manager of To 
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There's a Bright Future for Expanding 
imdustry im NORTHWEST LOUISIANA 


Industrial dispersion and many other factors are bringing 
about a continuing development of industry in 

the Gulf South. And Nestheeet Louisiana is sharing 

in this expansion and industrial growth. Among the 
many industrial advantages of the area are expanding 
markets, an abundance of raw materials and water, 

a large force of experienced labor, excellent transportation 
facilities, a pleasant year-around working climate 

and adequate supplies of dependable, economical natural 
gas. When looking for a location for your new 

plant, look to the growing Gulf South. 


This is the twelfth of a series de- 
scribing the area served by United 
Gas. Map shows United Gas pipe 
lines in Northwest Louisiana 


TTT , Gulf Oodle 


If fuel is a factor in your opera 
tions, write United Gas, P. O. Box 
1407, Shreveport, Louisiana 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION e@ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY @© UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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FEELING 


The business end of the fueloil industry is entrusted 
to one of the most accurate commercial measuring 


devices made . .. the tank truck meter. It measures 


every .gallon delivered, then prints a fool-proof 


receipt which assures the customer that he actually 


got every drop he pays for... 


even if he wasn’t 


home when the delivery was made. The printed 
tickets simplify book-keeping, and help drivers “check out” their 
figures day after day with no losses. 

The most popular meter in the country is the Red Seal, made 
by Neptune in several sizes for everything from the smallest kero- 
sene truck to the largest long-haul transport. Similar meters are 
used for many other industrial liquids. Ask for details. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


for a better 


DIVISIONS and 

Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. 
Revere Corporation of America 

Superior Meter Co. / gos meters 

Hot Spot Detector Co., Inc. / temperature 

Electronic Signal Co., Inc. 


liquid 


measure of profit 


PRODUCTS 


meters 


aircraft instruments & wire 


warning systems 


toll collection equipment, electronic scoles 





ledo National's International trade de- 
partment when it was organized last 
month. He describes Toledo as “‘really 
virgin territory when it comes to foreign 
commerce.” For potential exporters, 
he will suggest foreign contacts; for 
would-be importers, he will line up 
sources of supply abroad. 

e Services to Render—Typical of the 
new foreign trade departments bur- 
geoning in banks along the Seaway, 
Toledo Trust and Toledo National 
will offer most of the financial services 
necessary to foreign commerce, includ- 
ing: commercial and travelers’ letters of 
credit; foreign drafts and remittances; 
currency exchange and transfer of 
funds; foreign credit inquiries; and 
foreign collections and payments. 

¢ Handicaps—But the banks don’t ex- 
pect a rush of businessmen to use these 
services. Savs Brown: “The one dis- 
tinct problem we are running up 
against in this effort is the 
shipping pattern that has been estab- 
lished by some local shippers. ‘They are 
used to shipping through the East, or 
perhaps via Chicago, and they hate to 
break that pattern.” This pattern usu- 
ally also means the use of | 
banks. 

Ihe big East Coast ports have one 
real advantage—many and frequent sail- 
ings. This is a convenience to shippers 
that the Seaway won't be able 
to match for years, if ever. One Cleve 
land-based with a big over- 
seas business ships through New York 
for this ver 
tomers often want shipments of small 
orders in a hurrv, because thev don’t 
keep a large inventory. So the com- 
pany ships from all its plants to a New 
York pier leased for use as a warehouse 
and shipping point. Whenever a sud- 


prim iT\ 


istern 


ports 
compa 


reason. Its foreign cus 


to find a 
man\ 


comes in, it S eas\ 
with se 


den order 
ship to deliver it, sailings 
to choose from 

Even 
company still expects to do 
its shipping out of New York 
its foreign banking 
York bank now, 
shift to Cleveland 

The Seaway will be 
to five months a vear, 
another disadvantage to the 
Lakes ports. During months, 
shippers will have to use Atlantic or 
Gulf ports, and they may find it more 
convenient to deal with banks in those 
(here probably won’t be much 
switching from one bank to another 
with the changes of season, however, 
because a continuity of relationship is 
important; the customer will probably 
stick with a bank in one port or the 
other the year around 
¢ Biggest Beneficiary—Of all the cities 
served by the Seaway, Chicago stands 
to gain the most from the new foreign 
trade. It is at the hub of inland water- 


when the Seaway opens, this 
most of 
It does 
through a New 
ind it isn’t likely to 
icebound four 
ind this will be 
Great 


those 


cities. 
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50 billion dollars worth of highways 
.and STEWART-WARNER is there! 


America’s colossal new thirteen-year high 
way construction program will require the 
use of hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of giganti equipment for moving 
and handling countless tons of earth, mac 


adam, concrete and steel 


These hugs 
allv move on films of lubricant, and nearly 
all of them 


» road-building machines liter 


including those built by such 
famous makers as Autocar, Bucyrus-Erie, 
Caterpillar, Harnischfeger, International 
Harvester, Mack, Thew Shovel and White 
—will be equipped with Stewart-Warner’s 
ALEMITE high-pressure 
fittings 


iubrication 


In order to avoid costly down-time de 


lays Stewart-Warner has gone even fur 
ther and now takes the lubricant to the 
equipment, with its new ALEMITE Port 
able Service Stations. These 


lubrication departments on wheels” go 


complete 
directly to the machine on the job with the 
world’s finest high pressure lubrication 
service—built by Stewart-Warner, the 
world’s largest manufacturer of lubricat 
ing equipment 

Northern Indiana Toll Road .. . New 
York State Thruway ...Chicago’s Congress 
Street Expressway on these and nearly 
every other new highway construction 
project, ALEMITE on-the 


cation 1s helping to build our roads to the 


go power lubri 


future—another example of Stewart 


‘ 


Warner's outstanding contributions to 


America’s progress 
Through the intensive new product 
development efforts of its nine widely- 
diversified, highly-integrated operating 
divisions, Stewart-Warner continues to 
strengthen further leadership in such 
dynamic, rapidly-growing fields as ad- 
vanced electronics, instrumentation, high 
pressure lubrication, materials handling, 
combustion and complex heat exchange 


technology 


Whoever you are, wherever you live, 
work or travel, Stewart-Warner is there — 
making work easier, life better, America 


more secure 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


1834 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 *« 351 MacDonaid Avenue, Bellevilie, Ontario 


Symbol 
of 
Excellence 


These are the QUALITY PRODUCTS of STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
ALEMITE Industrial and Automotive Lubrication Equipment, Lubricants and Chemicals; 
STEWART-WARNER Electronics Equipment and Systems, Commercial and Military; 

BASSICK Casters, Wheels and other Materials Handling Devices, Flo-771¥ Office Chair Controls; 
STEWART-WARNER Speedometers and other Automotive, Industrial and Marine Instruments; 

South Wind Aviation Heat Exchange Products and Instant Automotive Heaters; 
STEWART-WARNER, SAf4)p¢ and WINKLER Heating and Air Conditioning Equipment; 


Die ee Hobts € Electric Hour Meters; Gassick-Sack 


Furniture Hardware. 








switches serve 
hottest” power line 


S45-KV SWITCH BEING TESTED IN THE DELTA-STAR LABORATORY 


When two giant utilities serving Illinois and Indiana joined 
systems to lend emergency service to one another, they turned 
to the Delta-Star Electric Division of H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., for high voltage equipment. Delta-Star switches on the 
new interconnecting line handle more than 345,000 volts... 
the highest operating voltage in the United States. 

This ability to meet specific needs of industry is a result of 
Porter’s planned diversification, which offers services through 
its divisions manufacturing a wide variety of steel, electrical 
equipment, refractories, industrial rubber, copper-alloy metal 
products, fabricated steel products, saws and hand tools, 
and many others. 


Porter electrical products include: complete outdoor substations, indoor and outdoor 
disconnecting switches, indoor and outdoor electric porcelains, lightning arresters, 
metal-enclosed bus runs, crane rail supports and busways, distribution transformers. 


HH. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


CONNORS STEEL . QUAKER RUBBER . REFRACTORIES DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC . VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL 
HENRY DISSTON « LESCHEN WIRE ROPE - W-S FITTINGS « RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL + H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD 
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ways, railroads, and highways. Almost 
half of U.S. exports now come from 
the Midwest, and Chicago hopes to 
ship a good share of them 

Chicago banks are extending lines of 
credit and exchange to banks in Europe 
and Latin America. At the same time 
they are trying to educate local manu- 
facturers in how to import and export— 
and to convince them that the Chicago 
banks can handle foreign business faster 
than the New York rivals. The cam 
paign is taking effect, the bankers say. 
They claim that foreign department 
volume is growing more rapidly than 
shipping from the port of Chicago. 
Ihe increase comes partly from new 
shippers and partly from customers that 
are transferring business from New 
York. 

However, one of Chicago’s foreign 
trade specialists sees one factor limit- 
ing the city’s expansion in foreign bank- 
ing—the need to build up a market for 
bankers’ acceptances—short-term paper 
by which imports and exports are fre- 
quently financed 
¢ Brave Milwaukee—Anotlrer Great 
Lakes city anticipating benefits from 
the Seaway is Milwaukee. At least two 
Milwaukee banks have opened inte- 
grated foreign departments. The Mar 
shall & Ilsley Bank now has one 
designed ‘‘to give Wisconsin exporters 
and importers all of the banking ser- 
vices thev will need ” The First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwau- 
kee has enlarged its foreign department 
staff from 4 to 16, as “a direct link 
between Wisconsin industry and over- 
seas.” It has been busy establishing 
ind strengthening contacts with banks 
:broad 

One Milwaukee banker cautions that 
foreign trade departments “may have 
to struggle under considerable overhead 
for 10 to 15 vears after the Seaway 
opens before showing a_ profit.” 

Most bankers in the Seaway cities 
share a version of this view. In Cleve 
land, for instance, where the banks 
already do a sizable export-import busi 
ness for their customers, the increase 
in trade is expected to be gradual. The 
bankers there plan to cope with the 
situation simply by gradually adding 
personnel. 
¢ New York Reaction—Despite the 
dividends these banks expect to carn 
eventually, their competitors in New 
York don’t seem to be very greatly con 
cerned about the possibility of losing 
business. Says one top bank executive 
in New York: “We haven’t given it 
very much thought.” 

(his banker expects the banks in 
the cities along the Great Lakes to 
intensify their foreign trade opera- 
tions—as thev have already begun to 
do. But, he predicts confidently 
“those banks will route some of their 
business through us.” END 
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Tumble test shows how tough 
PYREX® glassware can save 
you money, sell your product 


This dramatic test shows you more 
than the fact that a glass cylinder can 
survive the knockdown punch of an 
awkward elbow. 

It gives you a good idea of the 
rugged durability built into every 
item carrying the Pyrex label, from 
pie plates to pipelines to pipettes. 

It poses the question: Are you 
missing the advantages of glass in 
your product or process, because 


Comung peat beach Glass 4 


. 


WILL IT BREAK? In a leading university, two groups of lab students were studied for a 
full semester—one group using only PYREX brand graduated cylinders; the other, a dif 
ferent brand. The final tally showed PYREX cylinders outlasted the others 3 to 1—only 
1 PYREX cylinder broke for every 3 of the competing brand. 


Splash but no crash! 


you still think of glass as a fragile, 
impractical material? 

Other talents . . . other uses 
Pyrex glassware is not merely tough. 
It is also transparent and able to 
stand up to the often-destructive jars 
of wide differences in temperatures. 
That's why appliance manufacturers 
specify it for oven and washer 
windows. 

Glass cleans easily, too. It does 
not add to or take from what you put 
in it. That's why people who use it in 
coffee makers and servers have such 
rising sales curves. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING 4, NEW YORK 


And Pyrex glass pipe is strong 
enough to drive nails. /n all kinds of 
plants it handles the corrosive chemi- 
cals that make lacework of other 
kinds of pipe (and maintenance 
budgets, too!). 


Facts at your fingertips 
A new booklet called “This is Glass” 
puts the facts at your fingertips. 

In its 64 pages you'll find charts, 
drawings and 130 photographs with 
facts about what glass is, how it is 
made, what it can do for you, how 
you can use it profitably. Send for 


a copy. 


Clip this to your letterhead 
for a prompt answer. 








Oxford PENDAFLEX° 
“INTEGRATED NAME FILE” 
SPEEDS CUSTOMER SERVICE 


AT PEPPERELL 


Delay in answering inquiries was a pro- 
blem in the New York Sales Office of 
Pepperell. 

Phone clerks spent too many hours 
pulling customer's papers from the files. 
This was work that should have been 
done by the file supervisor and two file 
clerks, but the conventional filing system 
allowed them time only for sorting and 
filing. 

Delays were suddenly ended when 
Oxford’s new Pendaflex Integrated Name 
File was installed. 

Filing speed tripled. The same filing per- 
sonnel now sorts, files, pulls, and delivers 
papers to the Customer Service depart- 
ment, with time left over for relief work 
in other departments. 


The change permitted true centralized 
filing of all related papers under one 
account name. 

I.N.F. will reduce your filing costs and 
speed up your customer inquiry service. 
Send coupon for Oxford Pendaflex cata- 
log and I.N.F. case histories, 


Oxford —fiast samt in Fins 


r---— 
jOxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
j71Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y4 


1 Send case histories of Pepperell 
} and other money-saving I.N.F. 
| installations to: 


| Name... 
; Address 
CS ee ', 


an am emanananan anes an en anenant 
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1957’s TOP EARNERS...THUS FAR 


— FIRST-HALF NET EARNINGS — 
(In Millions) 


1956 


$503.5 
392.0 
#362.9 
208.6 
187.8 


141.5 
131.7 
138.1 
122.0 
124.0 


112.9 
95.3 
18.7 


—CHANGE— 
L957 vs. 1956 
— 44% 
+18.) 
+15.2 
+11.0 
+ 7.1 


+ 25.4 
+29.8 
+19.6 


1957 Rank 


General Motors Corp. ...... $481.2 
Standard Oil (N.J.) ........ 2 
The Bell System 3 
United States Steel . ‘ 4 
E. |. du Pont de Nemotis .. «. ‘ 5 
6 
7 
8 


Rank 


Gulf Oil 

Ford Motor 

Texas Co. 

Standard Oif (Cal.) : 
Socony Mobil Oj] ........% : 10 


General Electric ra ‘ 11 
Bethlehem Steel ............. ; 12 
I, cos Wee cccsucs 7 
Standard Oil (Ind.) re ‘ 14 
RE gee eae j 15 


Union Carbide .... wots i 16 
Republic Steel ........... ; 17 
Phillips Petroleum ......... : 18 
Kennecott Copper a. . 19 
Sinclair Oil hee Se ; 20 


Eastman Kedolk ........... ] 21 
International Business Machines ‘ 22 
Aluminum Co. of America . t 23 
Cities Service arpa ~ : 24 
Union Pacific ...... ee : 25 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ....... : 26 
Consolidated Edison (N.Y.) . h 27 
Chesapeake & Ohio .. : 28 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 6 29 
National Lead ...,. aia ; 30 


re , 31 
Inland Steel ” ye : 32 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass . 2 33 
Dow Chemical ..... otis ‘ 34 
Firestone Tire & Rubber i 35 


Commonwealth Edison ‘ 36 
Caterpillar Tractor . . é 37 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! 6 8B 
National Steel ........... : 39 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. . 25.5 40 


25.3 41 


25.2 42 
*25.1 43 


CONGO VSWNnN— 


> 
RB OD=4H OROwWS wat 
~ DhROnN@® OCC AA W@ 


~nNN 


33.5 
29.5 
32.6 
32.1 
D11.7 
29.0 


34.) 
29.0 
30.3 
#31.8 
ae 


25.7 
27.4 
30.9 
29.0 
30.3 


22.1 
25.1 
22.1 = 


+ +++ +4144 
oon 
l oe 


+ | 
wo © 
2o o 


Atlantic Refining 
Sun Oil eas 
Sunray Mid-Continental Oil 


# 6 months ending May 31, 1957 and 1956. “Excludes nonrecurring profits. °*6 months 
ending April 30, 1957 and 1956. D — Deficit. NB. This table is based on published first-half 
earnings reports. Some companies not yet publishing such reports may rightfully belong in it, 
including Anaconda Co.; International Paper; Pacific G. & E.; Sears, Roebuck; Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber; Pheips Dodge; among others. 


A General Reshuffling 


General Motors is still first, but 
its lead has almost reached the 
vanishing point. 


© BUSINESS WEER 


Nowhere was 


than in the casc 


financial corporations 
this more noticeable 
of that ultra-elite group of companies 
ible to boast half-vear mings of $25 
million or more (chart 

¢ The Top Six—The country’s top six 
companies managed t hold onto their 
former positions. General Motors, for 
example, the perennial Mr. Big, was 
still perched on the top when 


Ihe increasingly mixed earnings 
trends discernable lately (BW—Aug.3 
'57,p23), touched off a greater-than 
usual reshuffling of the biggest first-half 
profit-makers among the nation’s non rung 
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MOAN 
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Now they’re taking the thump out of highways 


Here is something new in concrete 


highways—one without those  tar- 
capped expansion joints that seem to 
cut across the pavement every few feet 
It does away with the annoying double 
thump you feel when the wheels of 
your car roll across the joints in conven- 
tional concrete highways. It gives you 
a new sensation, riding on a smooth 
ribbon of continuous concrete. And be- 
sides offering better riding qualities, it 
requires less maintenance over the years 

This new concept in concrete high- 
way engineering has been used in a 


section of Route 111, 
Pa., on the main road linking Harris 
burg with Baltimore. This is one of the 
newest and longest of a number of test 
sections built in various parts of the 
country to give engineers an Opportu 
nity to study performance data 

The concrete in this road ts actually 
thinner than in ordinary concrete high 
ways, yet it is far stronger. The secret is 
the way it is reinforced with steel down 
inside the slab. Instead of pouring the 
concrete in a series of individual sec 


tions connected with joints, the new 


BETHLEHEM 


north of York, 


road is simply poured in a continuous 
And the steel bars inside the 
concrete are overlapped to form con 
tinuous reinforcement, literally holding 
the concrete together in all kinds of 
weather, and preventing the formation 
of large cracks that would otherwise cut 
the service life of the road 
Bethichem is one of the nation’s lead 
ing manufacturers of reinforcing steel 
tor highways. In fact, it is the only com 
pany that furnishes all of the different 
steel products and materials used in 


building modern roads. 


STEEL 





ceramics 


chemicals papers pharmaceuticals 

















for Products Going Places 
...IN fibreboard boxes 


Food industry picks Acme Steel Silverstitch Wire 


for speed and strength, in addition to economy. 
One out of every three users of wire stitched fibreboard boxes, 
in the food industry, is getting the performance advantages 
of Silverstitch, in actual production today. 

Your packing costs may be materially reduced, safe delivery 
assured by switching from your present method to fast, 
sure Acme Steel Wire Stitching. There is an Acme Steel 
Stitching Machine to fit almost any wire stitching requirement. 

Get the most economical, positive closure for your 

packaging ... send for full information or ask 
your Acme Idea Man about wire stitching 
economies. Write: Dept. BGW-87, Acme 
Steel Products Division, Acme Steel 


7 


Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. 


Fo] WIRE STITCHING 
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this vear’s January-June earnings re- 


ports stopped flooding in, despite its 
poorer-than-average showing in the pc 
riod. Right behind GM was Standard 
Oil (N.J.), which has occupied second 
place for some time now. The Bell Sys 
tem held onto the No. 3 spot 

Likewise ranking as the fourth, fifth, 
ind sixth largest winners—just as they 
did a vear back—were U.S. Steel, du 
Pont, and Gulf Oil, in that order 
e GM's Shrinking Lead—Noncthicles 
the recent selectivit vealed in earn 
ings trends (both among trades and 
within most individual industries them- 
did have some _ repercussions 
imong the top six. GM’s lead in the 
earnings’ race showed a further and 
considerable shrinkag« 
margin it was abl 
many vears ago 

According to the ] rl 
tally, for example, GM mnt 
lly equaled the combined total 
two companies histor 
est competitor Ever ce, how 
GM lead has been dwindling—and 
harply. Last vear, combined first-half 
earnings of Standard of Jersev and the 
Bell Telephone group exceeded GM's 
profit total by 50 This yea m- 
bined total 

is much a 

The ups and downs of uto in- 
dustrv’s first-half earning ouched off 
some sharp change her sections of 
the biggest-carne! ! ol The big 

ins recorded ove i | I profit 
levels by Ford Motor and Chrvsler 
Corp., for example, sent Ford up from 
eighth to seventh place, and put ¢ hrvs- 
ler back on the list after a vear's absence 
e No. | Industry—Once again the oil 
business, by placing 1; s on the 
list, led all other industries in the 
number of appearances. And it could 
ilso boast that on f its members— 
Standard of New Jersev—had turned in 
the biggest profit gai ollarwise to 
how up in the listings 

The tee] industt laced second, 
with seven compani pp m the 
list. The chemical, utility, and railroad 
industries followed l hree each 
¢ Laggards—Making the poorest she 
ing, which should c Ss no surpris 
to anvone keeping track of the soft spots 
that have been developing recently in 
the national economy, was the non 
ferrous metal 
nies making the list chalked up the 


grou] The two comp 


largest and second largest vear-to-veat 
earnings’ drops revealed, both dollar 
wise and on a percentage basis. Kenn¢ 
cott Copper’s net, for example, showed 
1 slide of about $40-million, or 45%, 
ind that of Aluminum Co. of America 
took a dive of some $10-million, or 
22%. Anaconda, a third company in 
this group that usually makes the list 
of the top earners, has not reported on 
its first-half earnings as vet. END 
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Shippers have 


a good word for it... 


When experienced shippers continue to 
use any special service, it has to be good 

. dependably good \ike B&O Sen- 
tinel Service. 


Shippers get dependable information 
when they use Sentinel Service. Because 


B&O “sentinels’’ watch over the move- 
ment of cars, both shipper and receiver 
get the facts when a car’s schedule is 
interrupted, plus advice of reforwarding. 


There is good reason why you'll like 
Sentinel Service, too. Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things— better ! 











Whether your business 
needs $25,000 or millions 
. .». whether you need it 
for months or years 

... Whether you are in 
California or Carolina 


...-Commercial Credit 


offers a quick, proven* 


solution to your problem 


Experience has proven that ComMMeRCcIAL CrepitT’s Commercial 
Financing Plan for manufacturers and wholesalers usually provides 
more cash than is available from other sources. Also COMMERCIAL 
Crepit cash is available continuously (if needed) without negotiation 
for renewal. Money is normally ready for use 3 to 5 days after first 
contact. There is no interference with management. There are no 
preliminary costs. There are no long-term fixed commitments. The 
cost is minimized because you pay only for cash actually used as 
your need varies and the one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 
For additional facts, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office listed here. Just say, “Send me more informa- 
tion about the plan described in Business Week. 


” 


Commercial Credit Building, Baltimore 2 

222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 
Consult 722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 

100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 


COM | ERCIAL 112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 
CREDIT 


Capital and Surplus 
over $200,000,000 


*Kcommerciat CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of 
the last several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. 
The 1956 total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over 
three billion dollars. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Savings by individuals climbed to a new 
record in the first quarter this year. 
The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion placed the total at $5.9-billion— 
highest in any quarter since World 
War II. 

e 
Railroad earnings dropped in the first 
six months of 1957 to $345-million, 
from $404-million in last year’s first 
half, the Assn. of American Railroads 
reports. For Class I roads, gross in- 
come was virtually unchanged; higher 
costs were to blame for the earmngs 
drop. Proportionately, the June net 
plummeted even more drastically—from 
$79-million last year to $58-million. 

2 
Another round of rate increases—the 
third within a year—may be requested 
soon by railroads for hauling freight. 
Even before the ICC granted last 
week’s less-than-asked-for 4%-7% in- 
creases, the rails were reported to be 
preparing requests for additional relief 
from the squeeze on their profits. 

- 
Ford’s bill for restyling its 1958 models 
will come to $185-million, 90% of the 
$209-million spent in the radical 1957 
changeover, says Vice-Pres. J. O. 
Wright. Ford thus hopes to maintain 
its slight sales edge over rival GM’s 
Chevrolet, which is scheduled for ex- 
tensive revamping this fall. 

. 
A binge of buying life insurance in 
Canada has lifted June sales to $460- 
million, 32% better than June, 1956. 
The Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Assn. says six-month sales of $2.6- 
billion exceeded the like period last 
year by 33%. About 60 Canadian, 
U.S., British, and Dutch insurance 
companies operate in Canada 

. 
Massachusetts Turnpike toll income in 
the road’s first six weeks was below 
forecasts. Auto traffic was higher, truck 
trafic lower than expectations. Never- 
theless, the road expects to pay bond 
interest and maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses out of first-year earnings. 

7 
“Window-dressing” practices have re 
turned to Wall Street. In one recent 
stock offering, the SEC found that the 
promoter gave three hillbilly singers 
options for 10,000 shares each, then 
used their names in trying to peddle the 
stock publicly. 

° 
Securities were marked up 75% by one 
over-the-counter operator whose activi- 
ties have been halted by New York 
court order. The National Assn. of 
Security Dealers limits the markup on 
unlisted issues to 5%. 
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Take a tip from the railroad’s big board: 





























Modern railroad signal system control board 


Never take electrical power for granted! 


Traffic is terrific on the railroads. Nowhere can you 
see it more graphically than on the Traffic Control 
boards, from which a handful of experts literally 
call the signals for an entire system. 


The only links between these men and the trains 
they control are electronic and electrical circuits 
that must not fail. This means that only the most 
reliable, most long-lived, most exhaustively tested 
cables can go into these elaborate and crucial con- 
trol networks. 


Your cable requirements may or may not be as 


h where there’s electrical power... there’s 


stringent as the railroads’. In any case, when you 
talk to Okonite you'll get an unprejudiced recom- 
mendation for your needs because Okonite, and 
only Okonite, makes cable by all four insulating 


methods: strip, dip, extrusion and taping. 


Don’t wait for expensive and dangerous electrical 
failures to find out that the only cable bargain is 
reliability. 


For a frank, down-to-earth discussion on cable 
insulating methods, write for Bulletin BW-1106-F 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


OKONITE CABLE 


4568 
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AUTOMATIC assembly line for auto frames at Granite City, Ill., ran into so many snags that A. O. Smith Corp. turned to ... 


It Doesnt Always Pay to Put 


the customer 


A. O. Smith Corp. tried it three years ago in its “dream” 2% volume of orders from 


Chevrolet] 


plant at Granite City, Ill. Small bugs in the automatic plant + The Future—For the moment, A. O 


ith executive iT€ 


turned into a plague, and Smith is still paying the penalty. 


about the very existe1 
sranite City than t ti old 
EFORE-AND-AFTER pictu f hand vith a combined paciti 1 little torage automat line The y that 
B k bein placed by automat more than half th ( | dream” unless they can iron out labor problems 
( commonpla e these davs | These lines re | g prepared this vear, thev’l] have to move their toc 
eal novelty t e the pi nov turn out frat O1 58 Che to Milwaukee. That would be the death 
d, with manual methods c knell for the automatic plant; it’s built 
the mechani monster! ‘sa on ) whether the auto into the actual foundations and can’t 
matic line will ever be revived We be moved. Smith isn’t alone in its 
that ended—or came to know it will work, now ivs John §S troubles with automatic assembly plants 
of a chapter—last week when Randall, general manager of Smith’s Ford Motor Co.’s automatic frame 


Smith Corp. put into cold storage jutomotive products division, “and we plant balked during t rv same time 


} 


st automatic assembly li evel think of it as a living, breathing animal Smith had its troubl 
naking auto frame lhe in hibernation. It did well from March 
old Granite Cit Il] in until June, this yvear—in fact, it turned LA Gamble That Failed 
more like a single 600-ft.long out the best-quality frames I've ever 
hine than a line, originally cost seen. But whether we start it up again Smith’s troubles at Granite City can 
bout $4-million It was designed to depends on three things, really: first, be traced both directly and indirecth 
ld and rivet more than 200 automo on whether we can lick our local labor to a losing gamble on time At the 
bile frames per hour problem in Granite City; second, on _ start, the company allowed itself only 
¢ Replacements—Replacing the auto how production statistics taken during 14 months to get the radically new line 
matic line—which ran only a few months the period that the machine was run into production. Last week, one engi- 
f its hectic three-year life—are two ning look to production engineers and _neer who was watching the dismantling, 
parallel semi-automatic assembly lines analysts; and, third, on the design cycle permitted himself some rueful hind- 
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MANUAL assembly to meet its schedules. Now Smith is tuning 








up two semi-automatic lines for next year’s work. 


ll Your Chips on Automation 


sight: ““We tried to do in one year what 
hould have taken three.” Other Smith 
people now think that six more months 
verted what 
night 


of make-ready would have 
turned out to be a three-vear 
mare 
Anyway, Smith now knows what hap 
pens when you put all your bets on 
push-button technology, only to have 
the button stick 
Here’s a rough totting up of the cost 
e Operating losses at Gr Cit 
of between $5-million and $10-million 
e Serious labor trouble for Smith, 
which had a long record of labor peace 
¢ A drop of Smith of the 
Chevy to 25 
from 40 


inite 


share 
iuto frame business 
because of production lags 
irising from an unmanageable labor sit 
uation. That in turn cut Smith’s 
potential 

e A toll of human resources during 
the hectic battk labor that can’t 


be measured in dollars. Plant managers, 


proht 


W ith 


supe ind engineers still bear emo 
tional 
e Background—Back in 1952, when 


A. O. Smith planned its Granite City 


rvisor;rs, 


sCaTS 
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dream plant, it was working from a 
firm foundation. Its Milwaukee plants 
were turning out more than 40% of all 
1uto produced in the U.S 
other divisions were prospering in such 


fields 


frames 


other industrial and 
is welded pipe, pressure vessels, and 
water heaters (BW —Mar.17'56,p104 

Smith was an old hand at auto frame 
It built its in 1903; by 2 
had set up an automatic line fo 


consumeci 


hirst onc 


bling and riveting that can still 
ny comparable setup in the ind 
Chat line is 
frames an hour, supplying about half 
of Oldsmobile’s needs. Smith engineet 
iy that in a pinch it « 


loafing | at 


now 4 lit 


yuld peed up tO 
$00 frames an hour, but that it’s incon 
ceivable that anvbody we that 


kind of volume 
In other buildings at Milwaukee, the 


yuld want 


frames f é 
maker except Ameri 

which uses bodies with integra 
he Smith facilitic inge fron 


line hilling 


company turned out 


major ito 
Motors 
frames 
1 fully 


in entire 


iutomati 


riveting 


building 


to semi-automati 
line that ar 1 bit more flexibl n 


tooling and product mix. For a single 
iutomobiles, orders for frames 
500.000 a vear 


line of 
nearly 
hundred or 


can range from 
for Chevy to a 
pecial truck 
¢ Industry Policy—The almost 40 
share of the total auto frame business 
that Smith held in 1953 is just 
the maximum that any one supplier 
It’s firm policy in the aut 
multiple suppliers, as a 
nst disastrous cutoffs. So th 
wav for A. O. Smith to in 
to reduce its costs 
Granit 


dec id¢ | 


two f 


( h iSSIS 


ibout 


can corral 
industry to ust 


rohts was 

the germ of the 

Smith confidenth 

designed specifically to make 

rolet frames; the 60,000-a-month 

iustify the 
ts of tooling and installation 

e Need for Newness— here was a g 

reason f 

in putting the largest volume product 

| it Milwaukee 

eting: th 


’ 
tool 


lume would tremendou 


building a new line rath 


1utomatic line 
designed for rm 
between two rows of 

in to clinch the rivets—both 
ind t But th 


ol fixtures move 
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MARKED IMPROVEMENTS in 
IDENTIFICATION 
AND DECORATION 


Markem’s original foothold . . . in business was really 
just that: making marking machines for the shoe 
industry. Since then (1911), the shoe field, and 
nearly every other industry, has been using the 
Markem Method more and more. Where Markem 
was “in at the beginning”, you'd expect to see a 
lot of Markem in the shoe business, and you 

do. Our 32A’s imprint payroll coupon 

tags; jobs for the 1000, 24 or 79AB, 

and 105-10 or 45AC include quarter 

lining, matck marking, heel pad 

and sock lining embossing. Cur- 

rently, a brand new match 

marking machine is being field 

tested, along with some special 

marking compounds for " hairy” 

hide. Our “ special” field, that 

began at the foot of the ladder, 

now reaches from one end of industry to the other. 


Nothing succeeds like . . . successful use of Markem 
machines, it seems, especially with one of our 
electronics customers. Since 1952, they've bought 
42 Markem machines of five different types: 
20A’s for cylindrical objects; a 25A for marking 
boxes, tape, etc.; half a dozen high production 
PLBR’s for cylindrical objects; 45AG’s for irreg- 
ular shapes; and more than two dozen 

45A’s. Latest use of a 45A is imprint- 

ing a new type of condenser having 

right angle wire leads. This 


Uf 
customer isn’t really typical — F 


but, like all our others, he does 


know the value of the right / ‘ S 
marking method for a A SA 
given job a ma 


a 
13 —9—12—Markem! Markem Machines are 
used throughout “ industry”, but the things “ in- 
’ marks often end up in the corner store, 
gas station and gift counter. For example, you may 
industry” with “ sporting goods”, 
but several sporting goods manufacturers use the 


dustry 
not associate * 


Markem Method. For example, one company had 
been sewing two separate fabric labels on football 
players’ hip and kidney pads (we sent in a sub- 
stitute illustration you'd recognize). Now, trade- 
name, size, etc. is imprinted 

directly on the outside of 

the curved fibre pads, with 

a 45A, effectively blocking 

label inventory problems and 

sewing costs. Maybe your 

“industry” has some unsolved 

marking problems. If so, we'd like to tackle them. 


A letter, call or TWX could bring the mark- 
ing help you need — or can use. The address is 
Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, New Hampshire. 


MARKEM 
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1955 Chevy frames called for a lot of 
welding, and for each welding stop, a 
hand operation would have to be in 
serted into the automatic line. Auto- 
matic welding equipment needs too 
heavy a framework to be able to move 
in on the piece that’s being processed 
This meant Smith needed a new line 
that included both welding and riveting 
Ideally, it would be adaptable to the 
industry’s steady trend toward welded 
frames. 

With the need for a new plant estab 
lished, A. O. Smith looked around for 
a site. Plenty of good business logic 
pointed to Granite City 

¢ It went along with the industry 
pattern of dispersing assembly plants 
toward market areas 

¢ The steel supply—from 
City Steel Co.—was so close 
no shipping charge, only 


Granite 

there was 
1 switching 
fee. 

e It was centrally located to the 
five Chevy plants that it would serve 
¢ Estimates—Smith figured that the 
plant would need only 800 to 1,000 
men, including supervisors and main 
tenance men. The production cycle 
called for an ideal 206 frames per hour; 
with normal delays for minor main- 
tenance, it would be easy to tum out 
175 frames an hour. 

The instrument that was to pet 
form these prodigies consisted of a 
scries of 39 stations linked by an under 
floor conveyor—stations for punching 
holes, for setting rivets, for clinching 
them, for fitting and welding on the 
various parts. There was 
tion for wrenching warped frames into 
shape, but when the line was really 
running, this proved to be needless 
Working time at each station was 14 
sec., with 3 sec. allowed for transfer 
time involving both horizontal and 
vertical shifts totaling about 12 ft. for 
station 

With every prospect pleasing, A. O 
Smith rushed its construction plans, 
timing for production in the summer 
of 1954—for the 1955 auto 
But almost from the 
troubk 
due to haste and miscalculation, some 
times labor troubles, finallv a night 
mare of both kinds, sometimes inter- 
acting and sometimes bringing on quite 


even a Ssta- 


ca h 


models 
start it ran 
sometimes mechanical troubles 


into 


separate miuscrics 
¢ Building Trouble—Construction hit 
a snag at the start. Smith had 
warned that the Granite City area had 
a bad reputation for labor trouble in 
the building — trades Vhe 
proved true, and the resultant delays 
knocked all schedules — gallev-west 
When the building was finally finished, 
installation of tools had to be 
rushed—and most of the tools 
from subcontractors over whom Smith 
had no first-hand supervision 
Machines without 


bee n 


warning 


over 


came 


irrived instruc 


tions for installation, a fault for which 
Smith accepts the blame. Blueprints 
for the electricians were inadequate for 
a line that was to be controlled by 
sensitive limit switches. Last-minute 
changes of plan—such as installing heat 
elements on the underfloor rails—de 
voured the time of engineers and tool- 
makers. 

In spite of everything, the 
seemed ready to run by the summer of 
1954, but it ran with creaks and jerks. 
Clear through the fall, not a frame was 
completed without encountering a 
major stoppage. 
¢ Pulled Two Ways—lhe engineers 
were making final design changes, but 
Smith was gasping for production. 
Something like chaos resulted. ‘Tool 
makers armed with blueprints arrived 
to shift a brace, only to find that main- 
tenance had removed the part it was 
supposed to hold. It took the chief en- 
gineer six wecks in the pit of the main 
nailer to find whv it was fouled up. 
(he explanation: With no reference 
points to guide them, the installation 
crew had put the 30-ft. frame of the 
station } in. out of line with the con- 
vevor. 

Each problem, once solved, seemed 
to have sown the dragon’s teeth of 
others. The steel fingers for gripping 
the frame parts on the conveyor proved 
too short for proper feeding. But 
lengthening them would mean raising 
the whole floor above the convevor; air 
operated grippers had to be installed, 
than 300 of them 


line 


more 


ll. Meeting an Emergency 


By the fall of 1954, Smith knew it 
was in deep troubie. So was Chevrolet, 
banking on Smith for 40% of its 
It was no time for a supplier 
1uto vear of 


frames. 
to lag, with the biggest 
ill on the horizon 
Pressed by Detroit, Smith decided to 
automatic line and get 
The plan was to 
©, install two 
shop 


bypass the 
frames just anv wa\ 
expand floor space by 40 
manual lines, and saturate the 
with manpower. 

Within 30 days, the plant was en- 
installed, and 
the work force more doubled. 
Somehow, Smith Chevrolet's 
needs, with production nsing from 10, 
000 frames in September to 40,000 in 
October, 80,000 in November, and 
100,000 in December. But the 
was wornout machinery and 
trouble that is still continuing 
¢ Sharking Up Men—The labor trouble 
was worst. For its manual production, 
Smith had to round up an additional 
1,600 men—grabbing virtually every un- 
employed worker in the area, steel work- 
ers, boilermakers, construction men. 
Smith people admit they hired “just 
ibout anvbody who was warm.” The 


larged, the equipment 
than 


met 


p! 1Cc¢ 
labor 
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Alex Lewyt, President, Lewyt Corpor ition 


en EES 








as photograph ed by {rnold Neu man 


Alex Lewyt cleans up 102,318 orders in one day with telegrams 


“When the Lewyt big wheel vacuum cleaner was unveiled at our 
sales meeting,” says Alex Lewyt, “response was tremendously favorable. 
Distributors were excited—wanted to get the news 


diately. We agree 1 


production schedul 


to our dealers imme- 
but we also wanted to get orders fast to plan our 


So telegrams making the announcement and asking 
for orders by wire were sent simultaneously to thousands of dealers. Back 


came an avalanche of orders 


More than a million times a day 
Telegrams quote prices, 


102,318 of them in less than 24 hours!” 


, business finds it wise to wire. 
confirm orders 


, route shipments. Speed plus 
the written record make the 


telegram essential to American business 


(==) WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 


ON ANY OCCASION ... 


IT'S WISE TO WIRE? | 








The Export Business 


You may easily be able to build a stable, profit- 
able export volume — without forming an export 
department! A number of American firms are 
doing just that, through the International Divi- 
sion of U. S. Industries, Inc. 

USI International assumes all export functions 
for clients, including: obtaining distribution 
abroad, supervising selling, attending to paper 
work and licenses. All credit risks are assumed 
by us. We are now able to handle additional lines 
in the fields of materials handling, heavy con- 
struction, mining and agriculture. If you manu- 
facture such products, why not get in touch with 
us? You may find our fifty years of foreign selling 
experience extremely advantageous. For com- 
plete details, write to: USI International, 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 


“si A division of U.S. Industries, Inc. 


INTERMATIONAL 
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manager of another plant in the area 
says, “Smith hired itself a flock of 
troublemakers—some of the men they 
got were real rotten apples.” 

The trouble began as soon as the 
green crew of nearly 2,500 got the plant 
running. There was a bitter rivalry for 
union representation rights between the 
old United Auto Workers-AF'L and the 
locally strong United Steelworkers. The 
AFL Boilermakers made what looked 
like a token entry. 
¢ Outsider Wins—Steelmakers and 
UAW-AFL tore each other to ribbons, 
and the Boilermaker outsiders won the 
election, after making only a quiet cam- 
paign. Trouble was, the Boilermakers 
had no strong cadre of experienced shop 
stewards, and Smith had too few experi- 
enced supervisors to maintain order. 
Discipline, says the company, collapsed 
in the face of mob tactics by workers led 
by green stewards. 

Despite an incentive bonus for min- 
imum production, slowdowns and stop- 
pages continued all through 1955. Only 
on rare davs was the minimum rate 
ichieved. 

In May, 1956, a grievance walkout 

led to the firing of two popular stew- 
irds. That was still rankling in late 
June when picketing resulted from a 
wage dispute with 22 machinists, mem- 
bers of another union. The Boilermak- 
ers refused to cross the line, though 
their contract required it. Smith ap- 
pealed to the international union, 
which sent a trustee who tried to start 
1 back-to-work movement. For a week, 
the trustee and 70 other workers were 
penned up in the plant by massed strik- 
ers. 
e Harassment—Work was resumed in 
mid-July, but for two more months the 
back-to-work leaders were harassed by 
water in their lockers, grease in their 
tool kits, and thrown firecrackers. The 
company finally got the plant under 
control in September, after six picket 
leaders were convicted of contempt 

All during this fracas, Smith was try- 
ing to get the automatic line working. 
It did run, from May to October of 
1955. But early in this stretch, the en- 
gineers began begging for their turn. 
“Look,” they said, “we know what has 
to be done. Let’s shut down and do it 
right.” But auto sales were booming, 
ind Smith “wanted frames so bad we 
could taste it.” The clamor for produc- 
tion won; the automatic line was kept 
running without the tidying-up, and the 
manual lines ran, too 
¢ Running Down—By October, though, 
the curve of improvement in the 
utomatic line was flattening out 
he machine was running on a slow 

vcle, with constant breakdowns. The 
snubbers that stopped the heavy equip- 
ment had been breaking down under 
the tremendous acceleration of the 
transfer mechanisms. But to design new 
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"Over my dead body — it's our 
last copy !" 


VERIFAX COPYING KEEPS YOUR FILES INTACT—LETS EVERYONE HAVE COPIES, TOO 


There’s no such thing as being down 
to your last carbon. Or having to 
retype for extra copies—not when 
you have a Verifax Copier! 

In one minute your secretary can 
whisk out 5 completely accurate 
copies of anything in your files—any- 


Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice. 


thing that crosses your desk. Cost: 
just 2%¢ per copy. Think how this 
will speed communications inside 
your office and out. And wait till you 
see how Kodak Verifax copying lets 
you answer half your mail without 
dictation and typing . . . does away 
with “I quote the customer” memos 
to Tom, Dick and Harry. These short 
cuts—and 101 others—are described 
in Don Herold’s new booklet. 


Verifax Copying 





Free . . . new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 
painless treatise in latest office tech- 
niques — describes the 101 short cuts 
Verifax copying has brought to thou- 
sands of offices. How to answer mail 
without dictation and typing. How to 
do “all-day” retyping jobs in 20 minutes. 
How to make an offset master in 1 min- 
ute. Just mail coupon. Or phone nearest 
Verifax dealer listed in “yellow pages” 
under “Photocopying Machines.” 


ee 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING leas ] 


—-—————-—~———-~—-—-MAll couPON Topay-——-—-—----/ # lies - 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division SS 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 
new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 


ONLY $148 . . . new Kodak Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for 2%¢ each... gives you dry, 
ready-to-use copies, as accurate and 
long lasting as the original. It’s a com- 
pletely different copier! City 
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IN SELECTING ANEW PLANT SITE, 
QUESTION NUMBER ONE IS. « « 


“HOW ABOUT RAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 2” 


We realize the importance of other factors but no industrial 
or commercial business can operate efficiently without a reli- 
able, on-the-job freight service. 

You're assured of such service when you locate adjacent to 
Union Pacific trackage. 

As to those other factors such as utilities, source of raw ma- 
terials, availability of labor, and so on, we'll be very glad to 
obtain up-to-the-minute information for you. 


Just phone your nearest U.P. representative—or contact 


us d irect, 





The 
“Union Pacific 
West” 


iy INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC 
Kteoad. 





” 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Production 





ones would take study, with production 
halted for days. 

At last, in October, the line was 
finally shut down. ““We realized,” says 
general manager Randall, “that we were 
simply collecting the cumulative effects 
of continually short-changing ourselves.” 

The revamping was a tough job, 
which ultimately took a whole veat 
Maintenance changes had to be added 
to blueprints; all sorts of studies made 
with gauges and high-speed movies; 
worn tools and machines were repaired 
and reset. 

In March, 1957, the line started up 
again, “turning out the most perfect 
frames you've ever seen.” But it was 
too late. The 1957 model year ends in 
July, so the line ran for only four and 
a half months. And labor trouble con- 
tinued. 
¢ More Trouble—Smith tried to tell 
the men that the plant would have to 
be closed if it didn’t make a profit. ‘The 
ultimatums were met by slowdowns; in 
June, 100 workers were suspended for 
two davs after a slowdown. On June 
27, worker¢ protested by refusing to 
leave the plant after their shift. Srmith 
shut the plant, told the Boilermakers 
there would be no work unless discipline 
was restored. 

On June 30, Smith shipped 18 truck- 
loads of tools for the 1958 models to 
Milwaukee, where it had plant space 
for a Chevy line. The workers came 
back on July 9, but bitterness per- 
sisted. Again the company threatened 
suspension, and in the last two weeks 
of the 1957 model vear, production hit 
its highest level for the Granite City 
plant. 

Despite that record, the automatic 
line will be in storage when production 
resumes this month at Granite City. 
The new Chevy frame has no rivets; 
in its radical design, every seam 1s 
welded That would have meant a 
$2-million retooling for the line, and 
then its capacity would have been 
too high for the slimmed-down Chevy 
order 
¢ Alluring Bait—While Smith's _pro- 
duction men brood over the future 
of the automatic line, they face some 
alluring statistics, with Randall assert 
ing that “there’s no question that the 
machine will work, now.’ Look at 
these figures: The automatic line, with 
100 workers, could match the produ 
tion of the two manual lines with 500 
men working. And the work was easie1 
on the automatic line, with 40 jobs 
out of the 100 being just maintenance. 
On the manual lines, only eight men 
did maintenance. 

Costs of the automatic line were 
low, too. They could match the costs 
of the manual lines while turning out 
only 100 frames an hour, 75 less than 
capacity. This meant that production 
over 100 was pure gravy. END 
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Interiors with sales appeal have wal/-to-wa// Honeylite. 
There’s a big reason why two major transportation companies in 


one month have chosen Honeylite for their important Manhattan ticket sa/es 
offices. The reason is customers like a Honeylite atmosphere and buy! (Employees 
like Honeylite, too, and make fewer errors because their eyes are fresh and rested al/ day long.) 
Why does the public like a Honeylite ceiling so much? Well, first of all, Honeylite is always spotlessly clean. Dust 
and dirt just fall through—can't stick to Honeylite because it's non-static. Honeylite rooms have a cool and airy 
feeling. Overhead air-conditioning systems are actually made more efficient by the thousands of little hexagonal! 
“wind tunnels" in each square foot of Honeylite...(yet these unsightly utility systems are obscured). And, of course, 
Honeylite casts a completely glare-free flattering light—with nearly perfect efficiency 
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st Street, Oakland 8, California 


CR ne yur free illustrated book telling 
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GILSONITTE, a solid hydrocarbon now be- 
ing used to make petroleum products, is 
mined with a hydraulic drilling machine. 


TONS of Gilsonite are piled up outside the refinery after water has been bled off. 


A Neglected Mineral 


Gilsonite, a solid hydrocarbon In an of ind almost Songotten 
° ? P comer of the ». between olorado 
discovered back in 1883, iS Scor- ind Utah, a strange material that looks 


ing its first real commercial suc- 2 little like shiny though it will 
not burn, is being dug out of the earth, 


cess as a source for petroleum piped to a new refinery 72 miles away 
: ‘ : ind turned int mventonal petroleum 
products. American Gilsonite oo gicte (pictures “i 


Co. is now operating a $16-mil- Re material is a so 7 hvdroc irbon 
: : , : illed Gilsonite Actually it was dis 
lion pipeline and refinery toturn ,, 1 in. 1883. but 


werea in 





ver was too 


the coal-like material into substantial a success. Now, however, 
: ; the picture is changing American 
gasoline and metallurgical coke. Gilsonite Co. has developed a new re 
fining process to convert Gilsonite into 

gasoline and metallurgical coke. It also 

PIPELINE carries Gilsonite as a slurry 72 has engineered a pipeline system to 
fhiles over rough country to refinery. bring the ore over rough terrain to a 


yuugi 
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REFINERY built by American Gilsonite Co. near Grand Junction, Colo., turns filtered Gilsonite into metallurgical coke and gasoline, 


Proves Its Worth as Oil’ 


t 


it built near Grand Junction, is being marketed right in the Grand 


pipeline and refinery cost Juncti irea, where the company sup 
m n plies 3 of the 

e Milestone— Ih I nner I "1 le 1 us of the 

all ledicated la ek, is the fi ¢ The Potential—But 
r Gilsonite, Pres. | 


ial signed ) Commer®rci 


cals might be, ex 


lready has applied 
ulfur con everal. ‘The main idea 
rke s expected find chemicals that take 
( iluminu compan the part ilar pl 
Pacific Northwest, who will us The mineral has for instance, a ver d er nat in 
the coke for electrod« high resin content 
American Gilsonite line trical insulati 
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LOOKING FOR A 
HONEY 


OF A PLANT SITE? 


. . . the sure way is to make a beeline to a hive of consumer 

activity. And that describes Reading territory to a tee! 

Here, in the famous tri-state area of Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey and Delaware, is truly an industrial bonanza 

with land aplenty ready for immediate development! 
Besides busy markets, you are offered every 

prerequisite for future success— utilities, industrial planning 

and favorable taxes. And choice of sites is excellent, 

with 900 acres situated in six key industrial districts. 


Write us for a personal investigation of plant locations. 


Free copies of the Reading's booklet, 
“Six Key Industrial Districts,” may be ob- 
tained by writing Francis X. McBrearty, 
Manager, Industrial Development Dept., 
614 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


jine om 
~ a 


“ 


ae Voli icm-o-Vim-ley-¥o\ 


“Reading 
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came up with a synthetic that could 
be transported more cheaply. 

e Previous Uses—Probably the first use 
of Gilsonite was as an asphalt paving 
material in about 1885. But other 
cheaper sources of asphalt soon drove 
Gilsonite out of the market. Another: 
early use for Gilsonite was for lining 
beer vats. It is still used for this put 
pose today. It is also currently being 
used in paints and varnishes, in dark 
toned floor tiles, in automobile under 
coatings, brake linings, as an asphalt 
paving additive, and in such molded 
products as battery cases. 

The sum total of all these markets, 
however, did not add up to a very 
sizable operation. Gilsonite produc 
tion had been running at about 260 
tons a day, with American Gilsonite sup 
plying about 200 tons of this amount. 
¢ Pipeline—American Gilsonite realized 
that before it could develop a_ large 
scale use for Gilsonite, it weuld first 
have to tackle the transportation prob 
lem. The company decided to build 
a pipeline. It laid 6-in. pipe over the 
72-mile route of the old narrow-gauge 
railroad, which crosses two mountain 
gorges and tops the 8,500-ft. Baxter 
Pass. About 700 tons of Gilsonite 
are moved through the pipeline daily in 
a slurry of 65% water and 35° 
Gilsonite 

With this $2-million pipeline Ameri 

can Gilsonite can deliver dissolved Gil 
sonite, which is nothing but a heavv 
crude, to the refinery for “‘substantially 
less” than $2 a barrel The average 
price of U.S. crude delivered to a re 
finerv is $3.17 a bbl. 
e Cost Advantages—There are several 
reasons why American Gilsonite’s new 
“crude” arrives at the refinery at such 
a low price. For one thing, the com- 
pany has very low raw material costs, 
since it acquired its holdings vears ago 
at nominal prices. In addition, there 
are no exploration costs, “no dry holes,” 
since most of the important veins were 
discovered long ago 

For American Gilsonite, these ad- 
vantages added together more than jus- 
tified the cost of more than tripling 
mining output, building the refinery 
and pipeline The entire operation, 
including research and development, 
so far has cost the company between 
$17-million and $18-million. 

And the rewards to the company will 
grow even larger if it upgrades the 
products it derives from the crude by 
moving into petrochemicals. It also 
hopes that in time its metallurgical 
coke will command a higher price be 
cause of its high purity. 

American Gilsonite officials expect 
first year sales from the new operation 
to come to between $12-million and 
$14-million. 
¢ Comer on_ Reserves—Enhancing 
American Gilsonite’s position is the 
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AUTOMATION 
WORKS WONDERS 
IN THE AIR 


i LOD 8 PLO} De Niceliitetileli Mm cela <e delile (3a 
on the desks of... 


These companies, leaders in their fields, maintain 

their top positions by utilizing the most advanced 

methods and equipment available. Today in their offices 
Monroe Automation is setting new speed standards 

for figurework. The amazing new Monro-Matic Duplex 

desk calculator actually adds as it multiplies, adds 

as it divides, and by storing individual answers, eliminates 

the costly addition or subtraction of results when the final 
answer is needed. It has streamlined figurework for hundreds of 


businesses... large and 4 
small . . . why not 
yours? See the yellow 2e@@C the MAN from MONR ROE 
pages of your phone aif: 
T : — . ‘ . for CALCULATING 


book for the Monroe office nearest you. Monroe ( alculating 
ADDING 


£9 o0me | 
Offices for sales and service throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Machine Company, Inc., General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. 








..»Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





Railroading on the water 


Delivering essential goods requires 
more than diesel locomotives, elec- 
tronic signaling devices, and other 
modern rail equipment. On the 
Erie, it also means floating a good 
sized “Navy”. 

Erie handles import-export freight in 
New York Harbor with a fleet of all- 
diesel tugs, lighters and barges... 


even a 50-ton floating crane. These 


facilities are part of Erie's complete 





freight service that saves time and 


money for shippers. 


Railroading on the water is not con- 
sidered unusual on the Erie. It’s 
another vital part of Erie's proyressive 
railroading that has introduced such 
things as trains carrying trucks 
“piggy-back”. . . radio-telephone 


. and “Quick 


equipped trains. 


Action” Car Locater Service that helps 


Erie men give shippers instant infor- 


mation on their shipments en route. 
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” .. hydraulic mining meth- 
ods literally sluice the shiny 
black material out of the 


‘i 


SOGMS . « « 
STORY starts on p. 66 


fact that no other company is likely to 
duplicate its operations. That’s because 
American Gilsonite owns about 60% 
of known Gilsonite reserves (16-million 
tons, or about a 50-year supply) and 
probably 80% to 90% of the workable 
reserves. 

These reserves were staked out by 
American Gilsonite’s forerunner, Bar- 
ber Asphalt Co. years ago when it was 
thought the material had a future as 
an asphalt paving material. ‘Today 
American Gilsonite is owned half by 
the Barber Oil Co., the owners of the 
Gilsonite properties, and Standard Oil 
of California, which supplied the re- 
search facilities and operating knowhow 
to get the operation off the ground. 

The name Gilsonite, actually, is the 
registered trademark of Barber Asphalt. 
It honors Sam Gilson, a Western scout 
and Pony Express rider, who formed 
the first company to mine the material. 
The real name of the mineral is Uin- 
taite, after the Uintah Basin in which 
the deposits are located 

Gilsonite is found in long fissures 
that run close to the surface. These 
veins run up to 22 ft. wide, 1,200 ft. 
deep, and 40 miles long. Until lately, 
mining Gilsonite has been a pick and 
shovel operation. Only recently have 
air hammers become the accepted 
mining method 
e New Mining Method—In order to 
step up production for its new opera- 
tions, American Gilsonite developed 
new hydraulic mining methods that 
literally sluice the shiny black material 
out of the vertical seams by 
means of a drilling machine mounting 
two high-pressure jet nozzles Che 
loosened Gilsonite pumped to the 
surface, where it through a 
screening and plant, then 
batched into ind fed into the 
pipeline 

American Gilsonite’s pipeline is the 
econd pipeline ever built for transport- 
ng solids, and the first to climb over 
mountains. To avoid plugging difficul 
ties in case both the electric and the 
iuxiliary diesel fail, the 
pany has built a reservoir at the top 
of Baxter Pass for back flushing 
¢ Refinery Setup—At the refinery end, 
the Gilsonite slurry is fed into a 5,000- 
bbl. tank. From the tank, the slurry 
is bled off, fed to a vacuum disk filter 
that separates out the Gilsonite This 
filter cake, still containing 20 mois- 
ture is fed to a melt plant. Here the 
Gilsonite is dissolved in hot oil, and 


narrow 


p iSSes 
crushing 
1 slurr 


pum} S com- 
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PAPER and the world of Mr. 


For eighteen hundred and six years after 
a Chinese invented paper, no one did 
much of anything but write on it. 

Then, suddenly, unexpected new tasks 
for paper: paper milk bottles. Paper hand- 
kerchiefs, napkins, towels. Paper trim in 
autos. Paper shoes. Paper insulation in 
walls. Paper parts in electric generators. 
Paper bathing suits. Anti-rust paper wrap- 
ping for cutlery. Alkali-proof paper wrap- 
ping for soap. Waterproof, greaseproof, 
airproof paper. 

These startling uses for paper are made 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
108 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Chicago, II!.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N.Y 


Tacoma, Wash.; N. Tonawanda, N. Y 





possible by chemicals that come from salt. 

Salt brine is converted, by Hooker elec- 
trolytic cells, into chlorine, caustic soda, 
and hydrogen—building blocks for chem- 
icals that turn wood chips into paper pulp. 

Still other chemicals treat the paper so 
it becomes a roof... or a wrapping... . 
or reading and writing paper for Mr. Jones 
—and you. 

Hooker caustic soda helps produce 
enough paper pulp to supply every Amer- 
ican with more than 400 pounds of paper 
products each year. Chlorine and caustic 


CHEMICALS 


HOOKER 


PLASTICS 


Jones 


soda purify and bleach the pulp. 

Other Hooker chemicals go into inks 
that print paper; into dyes, adhesives, plas- 
tic coatings for paper. 

Hooker caustic soda de-inks waste paper 
so it may be used again and again—for as 
long as 30 years. 

In fact, whenever you see the paper in- 
dustry—or almost any industry—roll out 
a useful new product or a better way to 
make the old ones, chances are some of 
the many Hooker chemicals are there to 
help 


DUREZ® PLASTICS DIVISION + NORTH TONAWANDA. WY, 
NIALK® CHEMICALS enIAGARA FALLS. WY 


OLDBURY® CHEMICALS «+ wiacana Faces. CY. 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited. N. Vancouver, 8. C 
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and INCREASED PRODUCTION 45%!” 


As part of a complete plant modernization program, the 
American Bosch Arma Corporation recently replaced 4 hand 
turret lathes (*2 machines on a 2-shift basis) with 2 Potter & 
Johnson 3-U Automatics to produce hard Nitralloy parts re- 
quiring 25 turning, facing, boring and forming cuts. Output 
is increased 45%, and one operator on one shift handles both 
P&J Automatics ... releasing 3 machinists for other work. 
In addition, smoothness and accuracy are improved, with re- 
jects reduced ‘to an absolute minimum. If you are using hand 
lathes, you may be missing opportunities for cost savings and 
production gains. Write now for “34 Practical Production 
Ideas,” information that shows how your jobs can be done the 
finer, faster P&J AUTOMATIC way! Potter & Johnson 
Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES... GEAR CUTTERS... GILDA PACKAGING MACHINES 


POTTER & JOHNSTON 


SUBS/DIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 
PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1898 





turned into what amounts to just an- 
other crude oil The refinery itself, 
except for its emphasis on turning out 
coke, is a conventional modern refinery. 

Not far away from American Gil- 
sonite’s operations, a whole range of 
experiments are in progress to produce 
petroleum products from oil shales and 
sands. ‘wo major oil companies re- 
portedly are trying to find a way to 
utilize oil sands found near Vernal, 
Utah. Union Oil Co. of California, 
other companies, and the U.S. govern- 
ment are busily engaged in investigat- 
ing the possibilities of shale oil, cen- 
tering around Rifle, Colo. (BW—Dec. 
1°56,p99). But American Gilsonite can 
claim the honor of setting up the first 
commercial operation in the U.S. for 


+ 


making petroleum products out of non 


I 
crude oil sources. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Pulling a switch on the refrigerators- 
for-Eskimo’s theme, Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co. is laving a heated, 8-in. pipeline 
through 90 miles of steaming jungles in 
Central Sumatra. A 3-in. hot water line 
will be buried with the oil pipeline to 


help thin exceptionally viscous crude 
with a pour point between 105F and 
110k—from Stem ic’s Lirik fhreld 

7 
Research foresters of Weverhaecuser 
limber Co. are seeking an economical 
method to apply soil nutrients to large 
scale seed cone growing operations. The 
foresters have proved that nutrients 
boost the production of Douglas fir 
seed cone six tim Weverhacuser 
points out that in only three out of 10 
ears is enough seed produced to achiev 
itisfactory natural reforestation 

. 


A one-mile test version of the full-sized 
Alweg monorail system operating in 
Cologne, Germany The streamlined 
train rides on a concrete ind is 
capable of doing mph ich coach 
carries 100 } gers Alweg-For 
hung velo] this monorail 
stem, heavi back 4 by D1 Alex 
Wenner-Gren (BW —Mar.16'57,p61 


Ihe catalyst effect of a thin platinum 
illoy wire is the heart of a new device 
used to restart jet engin Charles En 
elhard., In of East Newark. N * 


eveloped the device, claims it is a solu 


ion to the flame-out danger. The re 
gniter will be standard equipment on 
turbine-powered Britannia 102s of Brit 
ish Overseas Airways Corp. Electrical 
stems and self-igniting fuels (BW 
Jul 27°57,p78 have been used to restart 
engines after flame-out, which can be 
caused by small amounts of water, ice, 


r violent air turbulence 
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NEW TRANSMISSION 


OIL COOLER— 


another First for ALLEGHENY STAINLESS 


Over 70% of today’s cars are powered with auto- 
matic transmissions. Fine for the motorist, but new 
problems for the designer. Transmission oils zoom to 
300 degrees and must be cooled. 

Mount a small, 
within the lower tank of the radiator, 
Make it 


surrounding cooling water from 0° to 180° 


Solution? efhcient heat exchanger 
as shown above. 
ible to stand wide temperature differentials— 
; Searing oil 
of 300°. 
water, all varieties of anti-freeze compounds, dirty, 
hot oil. Since it’s tucked inside the radiator, make it 
strong and maintenance-free. 
Allegheny 430 Stainless Steel 


has proved itself to meet all these 


Write for this 16-page Technical Study 
that describes alternate selections 
available for the Chrome-Nickel 
Stainless Steels. Gives properties, 
fabrication data, etc. 

ADDRESS DEPT. W-921 





Make it corrosion proof—against all types of 


design objectives. And it actually reduced unit cost 


over other materials while still improving performance. 
The ductility and corrosion resistance of this straight 
chromium stainless make it a natural for this type of 
application. 

Perhaps your product could be improved by a switch 
to Allegheny 430. It costs less than chromium-nickel 
stainless grades, it’s always readily available, not subject 
to nickel shortages. To find out how Allegheny 430 
, write for the Technical Bulletin 


described below or call the 


Stainless can help you 
Allegheny Ludlum Sales 
Office nearest you 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel « orporation, Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER and LONGER LASTING with 


ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Warehouse sto by all Ryerson steel plants 


AL 





Look what paper 
is doing now: 


* Paper holds the flavor 
* New weatherproof paper 
* New York underground 


* Betty Crocker’s Macaroon Mix 
relies on a special Riegel waxed 
glassine to hold its tasty freshness 
and flavor. Hundreds of tailor-made 


Riegel papers . .. many of them new 
laminates of paper, polyethylene 
and foil... are now boosting repeat 
sales for the country’s leading foods. 


* “No Hunting” signs and 
hunters’ licenses too .. . are no good 
if they collapse in mid-season. To 
stand all weather and abuse, they 
are printed on Riegel’s tough 
Weatherproof Bristol. Every fiber is 
treated to repel water, give high wet 
strength. Good for all outdoor signs 
and tags. 

* Interlacing New York City’s un- 
derground are more than 5000 miles 
of big high voltage electrical cable. 
Almost every mile of this cable is 
insulated by paper...a specially 


é Da 


purified, flexible, durable paper that 
is wound layer on layer around the 


copper conductors and encased in 
lead sheathing. It’s only one of 600 
different grades of Riegel paper. 

* If one of our 600 papers doesn’t 
fit your needs, we can almost always 
develop one that does. Write to 
Riegel Paper Corporation, P.O. Box 
250, New York 16, N. Y. 


—— oe ee 
wn ~~. 


/ Now..what can 
\we do for yous 2! 


— 


TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 


74 New Products 





‘NEW PRODUCTS 





Paper-Thin Cable for Heavy Jobs 


Vhe spools of striped tape in the pic 
ture are a new type of multi-conductotr 
electrical cable. It made of paper 
thin Mylar, Kel-F, or fabric in which 
parallel flat copper conductors approxi 
mately .0015-in. thick are imbedded. 
The result is a cable that has minimum 
cross sectional area, 
rent 


minimum cross cur 
between conductors, high tear re 
high flexibility, and 
resistance The 


sistance, good 


chemical product is 
manufactured by several companies in 
cluding Tape Cable Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.;: Sanders Associates Inc.. 
N. H.; and J. Frank Motson, 
town, Pa 

\ square inch of the tape cable can 
1,160 conductors 
square inch of standard cable 
with vs-in. insula 
tion has 225 conductors. And the flat 
conductors of tape cable use 85 less 


N ishu 1, 
l lours 


have aS many as 
where isa 
wire 


~— 
using 22-gauge 


fi} ieee 


copper per conductor than the conven- 
tional cable with the 
capacity. This is possible 
greater amount of heat 
the new insulation 


same conducting 
because a 


is dissipated in 


ilternate 
grounded to 


In high-frequency us« 
ductors can _ be 
shield between 


create a 

without us 

ing metal needed in conventional cable. 

\ thin tape | in. wide will support a 

load up to 80 Ib. because of its single 
When it’s 


special 


conduc tors 


unit construction used un 


der tension, strain relicfs are 


needed to protect the soldered connec- 


Yet 
bent back and 


tions so the cable won't pull wat 
it thin it can be 
forth much more easily and often than 
conventional cable—which makes it 
satisfactory wher ntinuous ff 
cable is needed between moving 

\ typical 14-conducto1 


sells for SO¢ a ft 


Is SO 


CvINg 


tape 
in 1,000-ft. rolls 


Largest Plastic Roof will Go to the Fair’ 


Ihe largest plastic and metal roof ever 
built looks like this on the ground. 
The roof, made of glass fiber bonded 
to an aluminum frame, will top the 
circular U.S. Pavilion at the Brussels 


World Fair to be held next vear. 

Made up of 2,100 translucent plastic 
panels, the roof is 341 ft. in diameter 
and encompasses an area of 72,000 
sq. ft. Steel cables, running from the 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 





...1ts effect on 
modern plane 
construction 


SS cntatens steel honeycomb is bonded 
between thin sheets of stainless steel 
to combine strength with lightness. 

With this new construction, de- 
signers form rear nacelles, struts, 
underwing area panels, ailerons and 
rear fuselage panels near the “hot” 
zone of the inboard engine as well as 
other key points. 

For more information about stain- 
less steel and the contribution it can 
make to your design or marketing 
problems, see your stainless steel sup- 
plier or write ELECTROMET~—leading 
producer of over 100 alloys for the 
metal industries, including chromium 
and manganese for making stainless 
steels. ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
CoMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME The new B-58 Hustler gets its strength with 

»»+-THANKS TO ALLOYS light-weight stainless steel in new honeycomb 


construction! This design combines rigidity 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 


with resistance to heat and corrosion. 


S) Site). 
CARBIDE 





The terms. “Electromet” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 





1000 ways 3 


Ce 


~*~ 


RY 


with fiber board 
ce 


parts and cut-outs 


Upson fiber board is not a soft insulation board. 
Neither is it a hard board. Rather, it is an “in-between” 
board, composed of 94% wood fibers laminated for 
superior strength. It is tough, yet resilient, with 
superior finishing and sound deadening qualities. We 
manufacture it and precision-cut it to specified shapes. 
We punch it, bevel it, die cut it, waterproof it and 
apply special finishes; delivering the finished part 
ready for production. Choice of widths, lengths, thick- 
nesses and surface textures. Tell us your problem. 
Fiber board with our specialized engineering and 
cutting service could be your answer. Send this coupon 
for booklet of uses and samples. 


UPSON 


94% WOOD FIBERS LAMINATED FOR -GREAT STRENGTH 








THE UPSON COMPANY, 138 UPSON POINT, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


Please send me the Upson 

FREE idea Book, “1000 Name 

Ways to cut costs and Im 

prove Quality with Upson 
ber Panels and Cut Name of Company 
uts", and Sample Kit 


Position 


Street 





inner hub of the pavilion to the outer 
rim, will support the huge roof, which 
was built by the Kalwall Corp., Man- 
chester, N. H. It tops a strikingly mod- 
em pavilion, 85 ft. high and 380 ft. in 
diameter, which was designed by New 
York architect Edward Stone, who did 
the new U.S. Embassy office building 
in New Delhi, India. The cost of th 
Brussels Pavilion is estimated at $5-mil 
lion 


For Easy Chart Making 


An inkless, pointless pen that won't 
write under water is used to apph 
precision slit transparent adhesive tape 
quickly and accurately along a straight 
edge, French curve, or in free hand 
design. ‘The Tape Pen is manufactured 
by Chart-Pak, Inc.; Leeds, Mass., 
makers of printed tapes and chart 
materials 

The pen is designed to simplify the 
making of charts and graphs. A person 
with little or no drafting skill can make 
dotted or straight line graphs by using 
the pen with the proper tape and 
following the guiding edge of a ruler 
or French curve. No guide lines aced 
to be drawn with a pen or pencil for 
the chart maker to follow. 

Che pens come in three sizes which 
use 4-in., Ye-in., oF in. tape. Cost 
$6.95 each 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Antibiotic meat preserving tests at 
Ohio State University show that it is an 
economical method of preventing meat 
spoilage where refrigeration is too expen 
sive or not available. The State of Ohio 
has made the patent available free to 
anvone interested 
. 
A high-compression lubricant for cy! 
inders of free piston gas generators has 
been developed by Shell Oil Co. It 
is said to minimize ring and cvlinder 
lining scuffing and scoring, rapid ring 
wear, and deposit formations in enginc 
cases and on compressor delivery valves 
Free piston gas generators, which were 
developed in Europe, are being used 
by ships, locomotives, and electri 
utilities. The lubricant costs 98¢ a gal 
e 

Drum-handling devices that fit.on the 
front of ‘fork lift trucks are manufac 
tured by Little Giant Products, of 
Peoria, ill. They come in various sizes 
which are capable of handling 30-gal 
and 55-gal. drums—one, two, or three at 
a time. The devices that can and stack 
and spot drums individually, can be 
attached to the forks or apron of any 
lift truck, and do not require hydraulic 
pressure. They range in price from 
$295 ta $550 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE makes business a pleasure 


in combined with Streamline 


tom-tailored to fit your 


10% dy ine! 


show you 
iwailable. He 


and colors. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


YEARS, MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUSINESS EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, AND FILING SUPPLIES 











PET FOODS 


_ th la By 








a 


“get a ae 

















whether your pet food is for dogs or cats... 
whether it’s packed dry or moist .. . in the form 


of biscuits, meal or kibbles .. . made from 


meat, fish, grain or cheese... 


Continental has the 
right package for you! 


pow 


4 \ 


~ wr?) 
CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY { » ny 
Digmseeart * | 





Caribbean Cruises 


Baltimore « 


Chicago * 


Kansas City «+ 


M 


| COCOA 


erves fhe Carntheanw 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
K 4NLY R DEPT 


« Milwaukee « Mobile « Norfolk «+ St s * San Francisco 





In Marketing 


Salary Plus Bonus Is Top Choice 


Of Salesmen; Their Earnings Gain 


More light on the earnings of field salesmen for manu- 
facturing companies came from a study, issued last week, 
by the American Management Assn. On the average, such 
salesmen made 4.3 more in 1956 than in 1955. Over 
four-fifths earned between $5,000 and $15,000. 

Ihe survev covered nearly 26,000 salesmen and over 
6,000 other sales personnel in 210 U.S. and Canadian 
companies, between the 
of 1957. 

some 
nuses and commission 
popular form 
this route. ‘The basic pay is lower for those who get these 


spring of 1956 and the spring 


72% of the companies pay their salesmen bo- 
Salary plus bonus was the most 
with roughly 46% of the companies going 


extra incentives, but in the long run these salesmen do 


better than the men who get salary only. 


GE Distributor Eases Returns 
On Unsold Room Air Conditioners 


Svmptom of a disappointing vear for room air condi 
tioners was last week’s announcement by General Elec 
tric Appliances, Inc., of New York, of a new plan covet 
ing returns of unsold dealer stocks 

Originally, the New York ind GEA 


branches in other areas—had promised to take back un 


distributor 


sold units up to one half the number a dealer had sold 
Now GEA in New York will take back the entire leftover 
inventory. D 


1) 


ealers can send them back now, not wait til 
the end of August, as the original plan called for 

Most brands had provided dealers with some form of 
protection against overloaded stocks. GEA’s was con 
sidered tough—and smart. It gave the dealer an incentive 
to sell since his returns depended on his sales. 

Glen R. Brownback, New York branch manager, had 
little to say about the switch. Chances are he may hold 
the 1957 carryover, offer the units as bargains early next 
vear. Guesses are that his primary concern was to keep 
his dealers happy 

Ihe industry had originally set sales of 1.7-million room 
units as its 1957 target. Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 
tion Institute recently told Electrical Merchandising, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, that somewhere between 1.2- 
million and 1.5-million now looks more likely. 


Retailers Are Slow to Adopt TV 
As the Perfect Advertising Medium 


Despite its rapid growth, television generally hasn’t 
won much of a place as an advertising medium for re 
tailers—department stores. in particular. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 
e P. 82 Veteran Kroger Builds Bigger for 
Bigger Profits 
@ P. 92 Plastic Warehouse Thrives on Small 
Orders. 


lo find out just how widespread the use of ‘T'V is 
1mong department stores, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. surveved a cross section of big, medium, and small 
general merchandise stores. Of the 

e About 28.5% use TV one way or another—but 
NRDGA cautions that this percentage is probably high 
is a national figure. 

¢ Most advertising programs are aimed either at (1) 
women through fashion programs, or (2) promoting a 
major special sales event 

¢ Costs yarv widely—from as much as $250,000 a year 
it one store in a large citv.to $75 a week in a small store 
na smaller Southern city. About 10% spend more than 
$1,000 a week 

¢ The objective of more than half is immediate sales 
results, although 45.7% put institutional prestige as the 
primary reason for using the medium 

Generally, the survey indicates that a lot more needs 
to be known about TV as a retail advertising medium 
before any broad conclusions can be drawn. 

But some store men think the trend is upward— 
especially, as one says, “when color is available locally.” 

\bout future plans, a West Virginia retailer com 
mented: “It will be necessary in five to 10 years to devote 


> el 


25% of advertising budget, or more, to TV.” 


stores reporting 


Marketing Briefs 


Supermarket sales of magazines and books will run 
between $50-million and $60-million in chains of two 
or more stores, Chain Store Age estimates. It breaks 
down the figure this way mostly 
iround $35-million; comic books, around $13 
million; children’s books, around $11-million. 


general magazines 


vomen §}), 


Slenderella, fast-growing chain of “figure-proportion 
ng” salons (BW—Aug.4'56,p44), has licensed General 
Baking Co. to make a Slenderella bread. Slenderella says 
this is not a reducing bread, but a loaf full of minerals, 
vitamins, and protein. Detroit and Toledo will be th« 
first markets 


] 


Swedish sewing machines, already in the U.S., will 
get new sales steam when Husqvarna Vapenfabriks 
\. B. sets up headquarters in New York City this fall 
Its Viking machine, distributed through Consolidated 
Sewing Machine Corp., will have a new zig-zag model 
Husqvarna will also step up promotion of its sporting 
rifles, introduce its motorcycles and motor bikes 


A “nonskid” ballpoint pen is Parker Pen Co.'s newest 
entry in this market. Parker brought out its first ball 
point, the Jotter, in 1954. To explain its new T-ball 
Jotter, Parker cites these figures: In dollars, ballpoint 
volume now tops conventional pens by some 25%; in 
units, sales of ballpoints in 1956 came to 260-million, 
igainst 40-million fountain pens 
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YOUNG FOLKS, old folks, everybody came to Polish Night at Kroger’s new supermarket in Toledo. 


FISH atircacts Pres. Hall, left; store manager 
Richard Koster, center, 
vice-president Carl Fuller. 


and Toledo division 


rketing 





Ihe store features Polish foods. 


Bigger Store, Bigger 


One of the older food chains 
is completing its shift to super- 
markets from  now-obsolete 
small stores. The move is paying 
off in a better yield. 


HIS FLOSSY n¢ ipermarket in 
l'oledo (pictures) is the Kroger Co.’s 
latest showpiece, with its striking decor 


fancy speci lunch 


ounter, 
nd_ barbe partment where 
Can have youl h ken 
grilled to order 

It is also the most 
ump! ) r of 


w-volume 


yectacular ex 
Kroger shift from 
units to the super 
volume The Toledo 
upving 44,000 sq. ft. in the 
first venture into build 


small, lo 
SIZC ind super 
tore, ov 


TTOCCT\ nam s 


ing shopping center I hers are 
under way), is the “ath st in the 1,450 
store system. Sales already top $70,00 
1 week, with prospects of going higher 
This is one way Kroger’s Pres. Joseph 
B. Hall (cover) is keeping his regional 
food chain, on the heels of A&P and 
Safeway Stores, in third place among 
the nation’s food st 
e Fewer and Bigger—Kroger Co. is ene 
of the older chain rom a lone 
grocery store in Cincinnati founded in 
1883 bv B. H. Kroger, son of 
immigrant, it grew to 5,135 
1931 (the year Hall joined the company 
in its real estate department). Toda 
it has about 1,450 stores in a 20-state 
area of the Midwest and the South, 
but a comparison with 1931 shows 
dramatic changes 
e In 1931, the average 


1 German 
stores in 


store occu- 
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LUNCH COUNTER keeps the men out of the way while the housewives do their shopping. 


CHECKOUT counters (left) have belts that 


automatically stop to ring up price. 


SOUP STOCK (below), domestic and imported, 


is the largest in the Kroger chain. 


Profits for Kroger Co. 


to 4,000 s , stocked As a regional chain, it fa 
items n i 7,500 mpetition from the lai 
vere trving to t into 


market. even as it had taken 
+h 


) sq ft. o pace Ihe I that market from the all cle 
000 to 44.000 s« t eeDs ent groceries 
tem n it helve As one of the older chains, 
caught with a_ heav 
tores that were 
Ihe vounger chains, 
$1.64-billion upermarkets wit! 
non-food merchan f obsole 
se this vear, ired with $244 nd, with mor 
million for ) or l i1Y> more exciting 
William 1 
president in charge of operations, 
mits that Kroger failed to hold it 
In the swift rise f supermarket f the market in some areas bec 
chains since just before the war, Kroger moved belatedly to supermarket 
Co. found itself with problems on two — ever, says Carter, “In the past several 
years, Kroger’ impact in t ding 


|. Reforging a Chain 


sidest 
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General Electric Thinlines 
Air Condition 


300-Office Building! 








Efficient G-E Thinlines air condition all 
twelve floors of Trenton, New Jersey's 
Broad Street Bank Building 


























16' inches thin— Thinlines can be mounted all inside. ' 


“We saved over 75% of the bid the upper or lower half of double- 


Swing-away panel lets window clean- 
ers get in and out easily. 


av ~s * 


Mounted all inside, windows can be 
closed behind Thinline unit. 


cost of central air conditioning by 
installing General Electric Thinlines,” 
says Samuel L. Conard, assistant 
cashier and building superintendent 
for the Broad Street Bank Building in 
Trenton. ““And our 350 Thiniines are 
so powerful they cool all 85,000 
square feet of floor space. 

“*Thinlines can be installed all in- 
side so there’s no outside overhang. 
A hinged panel allows easy access for 
window cleaners. We don’t have to 
lose an inch of valuable floor space.” 


Thinlines fit almost anywhere—in 


sash windows, in casements, or right 
through the wall. They're really thin 
—only 16% inches. And there’s no 
plumbing or ductwork needed. 

With independent Thin/ine units, 
coolness in each area of the building 
can be accurately controlled. You 
don’t have to pay to cool offices that 
aren’t in use. 

Have your General Electric dealer 
tell you how easy and inexpensive it 
is to air condition your building with 
Thinlines. General Electric Company, 
Appliance Park, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Gn 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product mo 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








(Story starts on page 82) 


area has been greater than that of its 
competition.” 

¢ Concentrated Power—The nation’s 
annual $46-billion spending for food is 
being increasingly concentrated in ever 
fewer but larger store chains. Hall him 
self points out that Kroger’s trend 
toward consolidating stores and decen 
tralizing 


management responsibility is 
far from unique 
“Consolidation of many 


smaller 
stores into fewer larger stores is typical 
of the food chain industry,” says Hall. 
It happening n A&P, Safeway, Ameri 
can Stores, and First National Stores, 
imong others. Likewise, management 
decentralization is the policy at such 
chains as Grand Union and Safeway 
(BW—Apr.13°57,p63 
Nevertheless, Ki 
ment is impressive 
e Last vear, the company opened 


completely _re- 


rer’s recent achieve- 


149 new stores and 
modeled another 50. It also closed 267 
small, obsolete stores. A similar pro- 
ram is continuing this vear 

e Last vear, the chain racked up a 
22 increase in sales for a record vol- 
ume of $1.5-billion. Its after-tax profits 
of $17-million, up 19 from the pre 
ceding vear, also set an all-time record. 
For the first six months of this year, 
sales are up another 12 

running 16 ihead of the same 


ind earnings 


period last vear 

¢ Emphasis on Profit—Hall’s whole 
program as president of Kroger assumes 
a period of “steady, profitable growth, 
with the emphasis on profit.” 

Besides packing the chain’s sales vol- 
ume into fewer, larger units, Hall is 
following these policies 

¢ Decentralization of management, 


shifting as much decision-making as 
ible down to the level of the in- 
Authority for nearly all 
company functions has been transferred 
from the central office to the 27 op 
erating divisions. Management talent 
is being developed it all levels 

e Expansion, particularly within 
Kroger’s 21-state trading area, by build 
ing new store buving local chains. 

¢ Keeping Kroger abreast of the 
latest trends in food retailing: shopping 
centers, trading stamps, private brands, 
vending machines, and non-food mer- 


dividual store 


chandise 

¢ How to Do It—Hall graduated from 
the University of Chicago with a degree, 
1 Phi Beta Kappa key, and a letter in 
ithletics, and worked for a real estate 
company before joining Kroger 26 
\t that time, the chain was 
just starting its program of consolidating 


years ago 


stores, and Hall went to work combing 
the snarls out of its lease structure. Over 
the next 10 years, he gained experience 
in a variety of posts, then became ex 
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CONVEYOR SYSTEM serves all parts of basement stockroom. It carries goods from 


truck to stock, and from stock to the shelves upstairs as display supply runs out. 
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COMICS SECTION is popular corner for the small fry. Kroger’s Pres. Hall includes non- 


food items in supermarkets, but, he says, food is the chain’s main business. 
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Braconm | ...SQUEEZE-TO-USE PACKAGING 


eR mg Baten + ay ~ 


Success for Sunsters 


Here they are! The cream of the ‘tan creams . . . the most 
sensitive and scientific formulae for successful sunning. Note, 
all are packaged in colorful pliable polyethylene for safety 
and simple convenience. 

Why have these leaders of famous brand names picked 
BRACON squeeze-to-use tubes and bottles? Because they have 
natural consumer appeal without premium price . . . easy- 
going displayability . . . and striking color and design effects. 
Many have a special interior coating to retain product fresh- 
ness and essential oils. 

Practical everywhere, for BRACON tubes never roll up... 
dent . . . crack or tear. Squeeze anywhere for just the right 
amount of product . .. package always stays neat and clean. 

BRACON squeeze-to-use tubes, bottles and cans are part- 
ners with all types of liquids, creams and powders in all basic 
markets. Let us show you how they can serve your products. 


BRADLEY CONTAINER CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Maynard, Mass. New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto 
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ecutive vice-president in 1944 ind pres- 
ident in 1946 

Hall aggressively continued consoli- 
dating units. A glimpse at two extremes 
of the sales spectrum gives an idea of 
the pace at which Kroger is stepping up 
the productivity of its stores 

In 1955, Kroger had 109 stores that 
did an annual business of at least $1.5 
million per store; now it has 336 such 
stores; by 1959, it expects to have 600 

In 1955, Kroger had 282 stores that 
did less than $250,000 a vear; now it 
has only 66; by 1959. it expects to 
climinate all of thes« 
e Where the Profits Are—Hall esti 
mates Kroger will reach over $2-billion 
sales by 1960. But he isn’t interested 
in volume for its own sake. What is 
important is this: The same volume 
vields higher profit when it is concen 
trated in few rather than many stores 

Stores in the $250,000-or-less class 
earn below 1% on total sales, while 
stores that gross $1.5-million or morc 
carn up to 3% or 4 Chis higher 
rate of profit, as well as the added profit 
from greater volume, is what Kroger is 
driving for 


ll. Scientific Marketing 


A company can’t afford to fly blindh 
in concentrating its sales, closing old 
stores and building new ones—especialls 
when the larger modern store costs as 
much as $500,000 by the time the doors 
are opened. The postwar saturation of 
supermarkets calls for greater care than 
ever in choosing locations to tap the 
maximum of buying potential. 

A few vears ago, Hall hired William 
Applebaum, a specialist in supermarket 
research, as a consultant to set up a 
store research and development pro 
gram. Early last vear, the company d« 
cided to make this kind of research a 
permanent part of its management 
Hall brought in Harris Lawless, a Har 
vard Business School graduate and an 
issociate of Applebaum, as manager of 
the planning unit in Kroger’s properties 
division. Lawless now analyzes every 
proposal for a new market. 

Almost every chain has a scientific ap 
proach to store location. But, says Law 
less, “according to mv best information 
Kroger is going further into this type of 
research than any other big chain.” 
¢ Asking Questions—The basic work of 
Lawless’ unit is a form of Operations 
Research. Kroger’s interviewers collect 
the data from customers in stores 
how long thev have traded in th 
store, how frequently they shop there, 
what departments they patronized, the 
amount of their purchases, where the 
live, how they came to the store. All 
this is recorded on IBM _ mark-sense 
cards, which become a mine of valuable 
data. 

For one thing, Lawless and his staff 
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JOY ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS 
#5 1N A SERIES 





SET A 350 TO 1000 HP AIR COMPRESSOR IN THE CORNER 
OF YOUR PLANT... almost as easy as this 


IF YOUR EXPANDING PLANT FACILITIES require more 
compressed air . . . and are putting a squeeze on 
plant space, here’s the answer . the new Joy 
WN-224 compressor. Because of its compact semi- 
radial design, the WN-224 is delivered as a pack- 
age—completely assembled—ready to go. Just 
bolt it down, connect power, water, and air lines 

. and you’re ready for long, continuous service. 
This is the only true “‘package-type’’ compressor 
available in these capacities 2418 to 6048 
cfm . . . horsepower ratings from 350 to 1000. 


Joy builds a complete line of air and gas compres- 
sors, from these large units down to a tiny \% 
horsepower; 131 different units in all. If your com- 
pressed air system is outmoded by age or new 
plant operations, consult a Joy engineer. He’s an 
expert on helping you choose the proper size and 
type for your plant. Remember, the compressed 
air tools and fixtures in your plant are only as 
productive as the air supply itself makes them. 
Write Joy Manufacturing Company, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 


Air Compressors 
Ges Compressors 
Fons * Blowers 
Dust Collectors 
Conveyors * Idlers 
Vacuum Pumps 


MINING & 
CONSTRUCTION 
DIVISION 


Rock Drills 
Portable Compressors 
Hoists * Slushers 
Core Drills 
Blast Hole Drills 
Contract Drilling 


COAL 
MACHINERY 
DIVISION 


Continuous Miners 
Shuttle Cors 
Mobile Loaders 
Drills © Cutters 
Mobile Conveyors 
Machine Trucks 


ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


Electrical Connectors 
Portable Lighting 
ond Power 
Distribution Lines 
Cable Vulcanizers 
Electrical Switchgeor 


ONL FIELD 
DRILL 
DIVISION 


Slim Hole Rigs 
Seismograph Rigs 
Core Drills 
Woter Well Drills 
Blast Hole Drills 
Servicing Masts 


BAASH-ROSS 
TOOL CO. 
DIVISION 


Drill Collors 
Traveling Blocks 
Drive Bushings 
Subs © Slips 

Kellys 
Welthead Equipme 





FIVE REASONS 
WHY CLARK METAL CONTAINERS ARE A 


profitable investment for sales 


Capture impulse sales and inspire repeat business with containers from 
J. L. Clark for these reasons @ compelling design from Clark’s own 
Impulse Design Studio. (2) Attention-getting lithography. 4“) Metal, 
the veteran packaging material; bump it, drop it, it’s light, non- 


breakable. r 4] Proper closures convenient for the customer to use. 


@ Seams that are strong and tight. Clark containers help you on your 


production line . . . they’re always easy to fill; less spillage, no breakage. 
Talk in terms of your specific needs with a Clark container specialist— 
see how you can increase sales with Clark lithographed meta! containers. 


Write for Booklet 


Today, write for a cop) “Does your container 

have a high 1.Q.?". Read how Clark puts pulse 
> into impulse sales. J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co.., 
s Rockford, Illinois; Liberty Division Plant and 
A 


Sales, Lancaster, Pa.; New York Sales Office. 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, New York 


J.L.CLARK 
Lithographed Metal Containers 





can construct a map that shows ex- 
actly where the customers of any store 
live. ‘This gives the trading area of 
this store. Various other breakdowns 
can be made—and cross correlations 

These facts help to guide decisions 
about which stores should be closed and 
where new ones can be opened to keep 
as many as possible of the old custom- 
ers. Lawless merely makes recommen- 
dations: the divisions concerned make 
the final decision 


ill. Management Shift 


As the average store gets bigger, the 
quality and the responsibility of its 
management must rise, Hall believes. 
‘We are fundamentally a local opera- 
tion,” he says, and he favors policies 
based on local needs and customs over 
what he terms “pattern merchandis 
ing” policies imposed from the home 
ofice. Moreover, in a_ fast-growing 
chain, centralized management becomes 
unwieldy, slow in making decisions that 
iffect local performance 
¢ Lowest Denominator—When Hall 
became president, some of the operat 
ing divisions were bringing in almost as 
much revenue as the entire chain had 
produced in prewar years., Divisions, 
even individual stores, were sizabk 
businesses in thems¢ s, and Hall de 
cided on a new guiding principle: De- 
cisions should be made on the lowest 

1 at which all the ts are known. 

For Kroger, this nt, in most cases, 
the division lev ill delegated 
practically all operating authority t 
the divisions ] h 
Cincinnati w 


hand 
\\ 
hain 
most 
the old 
named division 
¢ New Line-up—H 
many excess jobs, 
responsibility § m 
hanged the natur 
for example, he 
manager to sol 
him to abolish 
ime time 
Kroger now 
of merchandisers, whi ombin¢ 
former separate jobs of buying and sell 
ing. This eliminates the buck-passing 
that used to plague management when 
one man said hi uldn’t sell the stuff 
that the other bough 
Chere’s a new f re manager 
too, with one man rep! g th 
rate grocery 
traditionally ser 
but Hall thinks the 
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HOW TO KEEP AQUA REGIA WHERE IT BELONGS 


One of the most corrosive chemicals known is contained 
by HYPALON®—a Du Pont synthetic rubber 


Aqua regia—one part nitric and three parts hydrochloric 
acid—is used to refine precious metals like platinum and gold. 
[To handle its toxic vapors, the J. Bishop & Co. Platinum 
Works of Malvern, Pa., uses a heat exchanger with a cooling 
chamber containing 1275 Pyrex tubes each 10 feet long. 
Water circulating through the tubes condenses the aqua 
regia vapors in the chamber so they can be discarded. 


On each of the tubes, shown above, there are three seals 
made of HypaALON—Du Pont’s newest synthetic rubber. 
Resilient enough to permit thermal expansion of the glass 
tubing, HYPALON keeps a tight seal around the tubes. Water 
doesn’t seep into the chamber and aqua regia vapors don’t 
leak out. After 13 months of resisting strong oxidizing agents, 
the seals show no sign of deterioration. 


This outstanding resistance of HYPALON to, chemicals, 
and to heat, weather and ozone, can help you improve the 
performance of rubber products you buy or the rubber 


components of the products you sell. Your experi- 
enced rubber goods supplier can show you the benefits 
of HyPALON and neoprene, Du Pont’s first synthetic 
rubber. And to get more information about both 
elastomers in our free booklet, just mail the 

coupon below. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 

& Co. (inc.) 

os. Elastomer Chemicals Dept. BW-8 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


us pat OFF bad 
. 


. Please send mea copy of your free booklet 
‘The Du Pont Elastomers 
a Management Report." 


Better things for better living e 
. 
.. through chemistry -e 
. 


HYPALON 


synthetic rubber Firm 
. 


Name 


Position 


. Address 
. 
7 a City, State 
J] 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW— WHILE YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT IT | 
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Gy Horro 


A Champion among 
clad materials 


UNIFORM THICKNESS 


HIGH STRENGTH BOND 


CLEAN, CONTAMINANT. 
FREE SURFACE 


ADAPTABILITY TO ANY 
SIZE OR SHAPE 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 
OF METALS 


..» BETTER 
CORROSION PROTECTION 
FOR CLAD VESSELS 


, at 
Hortonclad, available only in CB&I tank, pleaanre vessels and 
other clad structures, offers several advantages HOt found in many 
other cladding materials. The bond is accomplished by a flux-free 
vacuum bonding process producing a clad plate with an integral 
and continuous bond of exceptionally high aes. Uniform clad 
thickness results as both alloy cladding and baeKing are in their 
final thickness before bonding. 


Silver, stainless steels (both chromium and chromium-nickel) 
nickel and other alloys such as Monel, Inconel and Hastelloys B and 
F can be employed in the Hortonclad process. Write our nearest 
office for details . . . ask for the Hortonclad bulletin. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper In- 
dustries ... and Industry at large. 


Gr 


te 


Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit © Houston 
New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco © Seattle © South Pasedena © Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY ond GREENVILLE, PA. 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 
Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Jopan, Netherlands, Scotland 
SUBSIDIARIES: 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Sociedade Chibridge de Construcoes Lida., Riv de Janeiro 


Marketing 


‘hicago Bridge & Iron Company if 





doing $1-million to $5-million worth 
of business per year needs wide dis- 
cretion and more authority. Formerly, 
store managers had to take up every 
problem with their district managers; 
today, they have more direct contact 
with division vice-presidents, and can 
call on the division’s merchandising 
specialists to work with them on any 
problems 

With all such changes, Hall aims at 
shortening the line of contact between 
himself, the divisional vice-presidents, 
and the store manager. 
¢ Training Management—The new sct- 
up calls for even greater strength at all 
levels of management, and Kroger has 
an active training program. 

“This year,” says Hall, “more than 
half our store people will receive some 
type of formalized training, ranging 
from on-the-job instruction to a year of 
college graduate work in the science 
of food distribution.” Some executives 
will attend courses in advanced man 
igement. 

But Hall relies chiefly on everyda\ 
experience to accomplish much of this 
management training through chal- 
lenge and response. “It’s a slow, grad 
ual, word-of-mouth _ process—talking 
with people, exchanging ideas, discuss 
ing, eliminating emotion, letting people 
irrive at objectives in their own way 
rather than through direction,” he 
says. Another officer of the compan 
recalls many meetings where Hall with- 
held comment while | subordinates 
grappled with problems rather than 
jumping right in with a solution 

As an incentive for better perform- 


ance, Kroger offers a stock-option plan 


for top executives ind a profit-sharing 
plan for other employees. These plans 
help to tie everyone at Kroger together 
in a common interest: to increase carn 
ings. “We have merged the interest 
of the management, the employees, 
ind the shareholders,”’ Hall savs 

¢ Expansion—Like most chains, Ki 

ger has expanded by purchasing othe: 
chains as well as penetrating new areas 
with its own stores. For the present 
Hall is more interested in reaping a 
richer harvest from Kroger’s present 
territory than in spreading out. The 
more recent burst of growth, after a 
10-year halt in buying, came in 1955 
and 1956, when Kroger bought the 
Henke & Pillot chain in Houston, the 
Childs and Big Chain stores in Louisi 
ana, and the Krambo Food Stores in 
Wisconsin. Hall says no purchases are 
being considered currently. 

Hall doesn’t rule out any kind of 
future expansion, either within or out- 
side its defined trading area. But, he 
says, “We don’t want to get big for the 
sake of being big.” 

“We want additional volume only in 
order to increase earnings and the value 
of our stock,” he says. END 
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It would take all the cars on this page 
to hold the 10,370 tons of chlorine 
that America uses in one day. And the 
ises increase every year. By 1960, a 
third more or even half again as many 
tank cars may not be enough 

Growing even faster than this grow- 
ing industry, we at DIAMOND ALKALI 
are meeting today’s demand and an- 

ipating tomorrow’s. Next year our 
chlorine capac will be 20 per cent 
larger than it is today 

DIAMOND makes chlorine in some of 
the world’s most modern plants lo- 
cated in Maryland, Ohio, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Texas; ships by barge, 
tank car, container and cylinder. If 
you are seeking a dependable source 
of supply, write DIAMOND ALKALI 
COMPANY, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


P.S. Between the time when this advertise- 

nent was prepared the ti 
ng it, chlorine nand 

ich. See why it is one of the 


of DIAMOD iD s “Chemicals you 








Middleman in the Plastics Trade 


Warehousing company centered 
in Detroit wins a leading place 
in the distribution end of a fast- 
growing industry. 


I \LAN towing { ! » the 
house bins (picture is filling 


the 25,000-odd 
Iping g | 

industry for Cadillac Plasti 
il Co. of Detroit The exten 
vf the 12-year 


idillac in 


istomers 


to mold ye place in 


ypcration 
have put ¢ 
position in the distribu 
if the business. Its story fs a 
histor of how a 
tion fits into a fast 
mdustry 

gcther with its eight branch ware 
houscs—mainly in the West and Mid 
west—Cadillac reported sales of $6,515, 
n il 1956 Cadillac savs that 


Ww irchous¢ 


growing, multi 


: 
. 


PLASTICS WAREHOUSE (above) carries 10,000 items, 


Cadillac Plastic caters to the man who wants a sheet or two, 


92 


only two other in the busi 


ics ot 


companies 
reselling plastic shapes have 
better than Sl-million a 
Commercial Plastics & Supply 
of New York had sales of 


million lransilwrap Co 


donc yeal 
Corp 
round $3.5 
in Chicago 
sales of about $1.5-million 
Cadillac got new im- 
petus when it merged with Dayton 
Rubber Co. Robert B. Jacob, Cadillac 
president, expects sales this year will 
ome close to $8.5-million. Now that 
the Dayton merger makes the capital 
wailable, Cadillac plans to open three 

irchouses by the end of this yea 
Long-range plans call for a network of 
50 outlets blanketing the major cities 
of the U.S 


report d 


= ; 
This spring 


ore W 


|. Plastic Potential 


The Society of the Plastics Industry 
that U.S 
llion Ib 


producer 
of pl istics 


Inc estimates 
turned out about 4-bi 


oe. 


and to the big factory. 


sells to 25,000 customers. 


last vear, worth about $2-billion in fin 
ished products. SPI predicts 
a 5% increase this year 
Of the total production, 
Modern Plastics, 
some 7 is in the 
shapes that can be 


around 


iccording to 
trade journal 
form of standard 
irehoused: 
rods, and tubes Reinforced plastic 
products—winding up mainly as struc 
tural material—accounted for some 140 
million Ib. of the total 1956 output 
SPI estimates that the market for these 
has increased 30 in each of the last 
two vears, and will grow at this rate 
during 1957. The Dayton 
dealing in both 
reinforced plastic products, claims more 
than 50° of the volume tr 
some 115 distributors 

e In Plant Use—Cadillac’s biggest mat 
ket by far comes from industrial plants 
that use plastics in maintenance and 
general plant purposes Such plants 
and shops account for about 74% of 
Cadillac’s sales. “Practically every fac 
tory or shop, regardless of size or end 
product, makes some use of plastics in 
maintenance and plant applications,” 
Savs Jacob 


industry 


sheets, 


subsidiary, 


standard shapes and 


insacted by 


Acr hic 


ght fixture 


For exampk heets are used 
for glazing, hi s, safety guards 
Nvlon rods go into bearings 
gears, seals, rollers, and convevor chan 
nels Polyethylene film is 
vapor barriers and 
Sheets or 
to high-frequency 
pumps, and tank linet 
is used in display 
and dials; 


ind sheets 


used for 
protective 


rods of pol 


cover;s. 
ethvlene go in 
insulators, gaskets, 
Rigid vinyl 
templates, charts, 
flexible vinvl for protective 
covers, and flexible tube for 
chemical, food, and coolant lines. Fluo1 
ocarbons go into insulators, bearings 
valve seats, roll coverings, and work sur- 
faces; styrene into insulators, breake1 
strips, and cold service parts. Fiber glass 
with polyester is applied in tooling and 
in prototypes 

“We concentrate on 
we take any and all business that comes 
our way,” Jacob says. The second mat 
ket to which Cadillac bundle 
made up of ‘small fabricators, jobbers, 
and dealers, who together account for 
25% of Cadillac Some of that 
business includes the use bv sign and 
display builders of acrylic tubes and 
rods, vinyl, acetate, and high-impact 
styrene sheets. Acrylic and pearlescent 
acrylic and vinyl may wind up in cos 
tume jewelry, eyeglass frames, barber 
poles, or automobile ornaments. Film 
is used widely for production run pack- 
aging. 
e Individuals—There’s still one more 
group to which Cadillac sells. “Our 
customers include General Motors and 
the man in the street who uses a fiber 


vinyl 


ndustry, but 


sells is a 


Sales 
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2H,O0 <= 2H. 


Water breaks up into hydrogen and oxygen! 
This is only one of the problems Nalco scien- 
tists have faced in planning water treatment 
with designers and builders of pressurized 
water nuclear power plants. There are several 
others which show, dramatically, that steam 
generation with nuclear fuel creates water 
treatment problems that are radically different 
... And 
they also point up Nalco’s program of keeping 


from conventional steam generation 


ahead in researchand practical applied science. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


6208 West 66th Place + Chicago 38, Illinois 
CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES, HAWAII and ALASKA: 
The Flox Company, Inc., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
ITALY: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. 
WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH 
SPAIN: Nalco Espanola, S.A. 


® 


Water goes to pieces hy 
_, in Atomic Power Plant! '/ 


. 


THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF NUCLEAR POWER 
PLANT WATER TREATMENT ANSWERS 


Water goes to pieces_ Excess hydrogen in water helps sta- 
bilize shaky water molecules. 

Ammonia and nitric acid form in boiler water — Control dis- 
solved gas concentrations in water. 

“Hungry” woter attacks stainless steel_Chlorides and dissolved 
oxygen in water accelerate stress corrosion cracking under 
nuclear plant conditions: keep ’em out! 

WANTED: Water of 99.99995% — or better — purity_ Nalcite 
mixed-bed demineralizers, operating as hydrogen-hydroxy! 
exchangers will keep nuclear power plant water at or below 
0.5 ppm impurity! 


Nearly 1/5th of all Nalco employees are 
laboratory personnel! 


Real emphasis on research, development and testing activi- 
ties is a primary reason why Nalco is able to solve, success- 
fully, the problems of water treatment for nuclear power 
plants . . . And to offer a continually improving and ex- 
panding variety of specialized chemicals and services for the 
needs of industry. 


THE 


SYSTEM... SERVING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 


WATER TREATMENT . . . PAPER MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS . . . REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL . . . JON EXCHANGE . . . WEED & BRUSH CONTROL . . . SLIME & ALGAE CONTROL. . . 
PROCESS ANTIFOAMS & COAGULANTS . . . PETROLEUM CATALYSTS . . . COMBUSTION CATALYSTS . . . FUEL OM STABILIZATION . . . CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES ... . CONSULTING SERVICES 





TUBULAR PARTS 
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Quality Tubing 
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SWAGING MACHINES «+ SLITTING 
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glass and polyester resin kit to cover his 
boat,” savs Richard Jacob, vice-presi 
dent. ‘That individual, who buys over 
the warchouse counter, represents the 
other 1% of Cadillac’s market. 

In short, believes Alan McFarland, 
of Rohm & Haas, one of the big sup- 
pliers from which Cadillac buys, “Plas- 
tics have a wider potential market even 
than This is a market with 
which the warehouser can cope. 


stecl.”” 


ll. Growing With Plastics 


Distribution has been a big prob- 
lem—and a big opportunity—for the 
plastics industry since its inception,” 
says Robert Jacob. It is a problem that 
the industry has not vet caught up with. 

In the carly postwar days, when the 
industry came into its own, distribution 
was a relatively simple matter. ‘The major 
suppliers concentrated on distribution 
of resins and intermediate shapes. Their 
chict customers were a relatively small 
number of plastic specialists: molders 
cxtruders, and large fabricators, 
bought in carload lots 
¢ ‘Too Small—Then, as the number of 
end users grew, problems multiplied 
Steady potential customers such as boat 
builders, tool makers, sign and lighting 
fixture fabricators, were too small to 
make dealing with the mills profitable 
for either side. Meanwhile, plastics were 
moving in on industrial epplications 
but here, again, the factory or shop 
didn’t want to buv by the carload 

Thus a distribution gap grew up be- 
tween the mills and the smaller users, 
numbering in the thousands. Several 
thousand distributors rushed to fill the 
gap. Today, about 115 survive 


lll. The Case of Cadillac 


Cadillac began as a mail order house. 
lhe Jacob brothers set up their concern 
in 1947, took on an impressive name, 
ind started to sell surplus plastic sheets 

When the surplus dried up, thes 
turned to fabricating automobile tops 
and were nearlv broke in six months 
¢ Branching Out—Gradually, thev es 
tablished a fabricating business. Next, 
the brothers went on the road to de 
velop markets. It was then thev realized 
the opportunity for warehousing. 

In 1952, the company started manu 
facturing semi-finished shapes under a 
licensing agreement with du Pont to 
make acrvlic rods and tubes 

“We're strictly a specialty house as 
manufacturers,” Jacob “We 
couldn't compete with the big bovs if 
we tried. But we are alwavs looking for 
products limited to two or three small 
manufacturers.” Cadillac now makes 
about 25% of the items it sells, dis 
tributes 75% of its “Cadco”’ line 
through its own warehouses 

The Detroit warchouse accounts for 


who 


Savs. 





You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


yy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations- 
Spotlighted by Color 

vy Facts at a glance 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate Type or 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc 
Made of Metcl Compact 
Over 150,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-100 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N.Y. 


Saves Time, Soves 
Write on 
Traffic, Inventory 


and Attractive 














Lease a Palm Spr ngs Home 
at the Magnificent New 


COcoTILL_o 
LODGE 


a new concept in 
a/l-year desert living! 


Enjoy your own luxurious 
apartment with refrigerated 
air-conditioning... the privacy 
of a complete indoor-outdoor 
home plus the finest hotel 
service, aristocratic cuisine 
and lavish fun facilities! For 
executives and corporations, 
annual leases have unusual 
tax advantage. October 
completion . . . from $3900 
yearly. Write for colorful, 
illustrated brochure. 


GOLF 


Vi SWIMMING 
_ RIDING 
wae TENNIS 

™ 90 MINUTES TO 

phone: paim springs 6-777 WINTER SPORTS 


1111 palm canyon drive east/paim springs/california 
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you get 


Safety a 


service 


with Wheaton 


Household goods, office and ex- 
hibits are safe in the hands of 
the Wheaton organization. 
Prompt, “dependable long-dis- 
tance service from coast to coast. 
FREE Moving Day Kit 
—full of helps, labels, address cards, 
to all personnel transfers. 


Call your | 
Wheaton. _ Agent 
Agentf — all princi 
< ities) ore Hite. to: 


Wheaton 


Van Lines, Gui 
General Offices 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Dept. 20 


Western affiliate: ” 
LYON. VAN LINES, Inc. 
Los” s Angeles, California ~ 





all these! 
Be 


Clutter- 


Ciutter-Proof Desks 


In the Shaw-Walker Clutter-Proof 
Desk the drawers can organize 
everything from paper clips to rec- 
ords. Entirely eliminates clutter 
from top and inside. 58 color combi- 
nations. Now on display in 438 cities. 


GHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 1, MICHIGAN 
Largest exclusive makers of Office Equipment 
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ibout half of Cadillac’s total sales, and 
as the center for the over- 
all operation. The Detroit office stocks 
different grades and colors of 42 lines of 
plastics, including 10,000 turns 
its inventorv 10 to 12 times a vear. 
“Each warehouse is an autonomous 
operation,” says Dick Jacol Though 
master agreements for all the branches 
are negotiated with six big suppliers 
(Celanese, du Pont, Owens-Corning, 
Rohm & Haas, Union Carbide, and 
United Merchants), each warehouse is 
empowered to deal for itself All the 
branches, too, sell over the counter as 
well as by phone and mail 
e Services—The Jacobs perform the 
usual warehouse functions: break down 
carloads for resale in small lots ($2.50 
minimum order); offer 24-hour 
to any point within 200 miles of a ware 
house, develop new and marginal out- 
lets. But their believe, 
stems from what 
sionary work.” 
Cadillac claims to 
warehouser with 
“We have 29 salesmen, 
my brother and myself, are on the road 
continually, knocking on doors of both 
large and small plants to tell them what 
plastics can do for them,” says Bob 
Jacob. ““Hardlv more than two or thre 
of us call on customers large enough to 
justity the sales call expense. The rest 
re missionaries, planting ideas, giving 
dvice, and distributing catalogs.” 
¢ Pioneering—Its catalogs were the first 
in the industry. Many suppliers’ sales- 
men still carry them to provide infor- 
mation on lines they don’t represent 
themselves, the Jacobs sav. “Even steel 
warehouses weren’t in the habit of list- 
ing their prices publicly when we issued 
our first catalog and price list in 1951.” 
Dick Jacob calls this phase of Cadillac’s 
operation “our Roebuck effort.” 
The missionary work takes several 
forms. The company mails out 100,000 
catalogs a year, answers 700 mail in 
quiries a week and an estimated 1,500 
phone calls a day. “Most people who 
phone us know how they want to use a 
plastic, but need advice on-which one to 
use and how,” says Dick. The company 
stocks 200 pieces of manufacturers’ lit 
erature. It holds educational meetings 
on the theme, “Getting acquainted with 
plastics.” It has scheduled 50 of these 
meetings for 1957, each within 200 
miles of a Cadillac warehouse 
he big suppliers appreciate this kind 
of missionary work. ‘“Cadillac’s 
and its use of catalogs and gen 
eral promotional work mean a lot to 
our business,” savs Rohm & Haas’s Mc 
Farland. And he sums up the big reason 
why distributors such as Cadillac do a 
job for the mills. ““We don’t sell Plexi 
glas in less than 1,000-sq.-ft. lots. Our 
distributors can 
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Consistent product quality ‘at lowest 
cost provides a profit and marketing 
advantage for every manufacturer. 
These benefits can be yours when non- 
destructive test systems are made part 
of your manufacturing processes. Find 
out how this new production tool fits 
in with your present operation as it 
has with others. The new booklet, 
“LOWER Manufacturing Costs,” pre- 
sents this new industrial concept for 
every manufacturer, large or small. 


Get All the Facts ... 


“Send for Your 
FREE Copy Today ! 
4 


MAGNAFLUXK CORPORATION 
7306 W. Lawrence Avenve 
Chicago 31, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of “LOWER 


Manufacturing Costs.” No obligation whatso- 


ever, of course! 
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In Washington 


ODM Declares a Moratorium 
On Fast Tax Write-Off Certificates 


lhe Senate Finance Committee on Monday forced the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to declare a moratorium 
on granting rapid tax amortization certificates until Con 
gress decides just how it wants to tighten the law. 

Chmn. Hany F. Byrd (D-Va.) won from the committee 
approval of his bill to limit certificates of necessity for 
defense industries to the Defense Dept. and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In so doing, the committee directed 
that the limitation should take effect, retroactively, to 
\ug. 5, 1957. Even before either the Senate or the House 
acted, that provision in effect stopped ODM action im- 
mediately. Any approval of applications after Monday 
would run the risk of becoming invalid once the legisla- 
tion is voted. 

Byrd attached the amortization rider on a House-ap- 
proved bill dealing with breach of contract. He expects 
the Senate and House to approve his measure, which he 
will argue will save the Treasury $3-million a year in inter- 
est on borrowing that it would have to make if the cur- 
rent rate of tax deferral certificates is continued. Byrd 
would end the entire program by the end of 1959. Be- 
tween now and then, he would limit it only to plant ex- 
pansion and retooling in defense and atomic energy 
facilities. 

\nother tax measure began its way through Congress 
this week. The House approved an excise tax bill that 
would reduce the 20°% tax on cabarets to 10%. The Sen 
ite, however, is not expected to act on that measure this 
year. 
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Some Top Eisenhower Appointments 
Confirmed, Others Left Dangling 


Ihe Senate this week confirmed Pres. Eisenhower's 
choices for several top-drawer administrative jobs. Some 
other nominations were delayed by political maneuvers. 
Hlere are the names confirmed by the Senate without a 
dissenting vote, or any floor discussion, for that matter: 

Edward N. Gadsby of Massachusetts as a member of 
the Securities & Exchange Commission, for a term end 
ing next June. He succeeds former SEC Chmn. J. Sin 
clair Armstrong, who is now an Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Fred C. Scribner, Jr., of Maine as Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, in charge of tax matters. He takes the 
spot vacated some time ago by H. Chapman Rose. 

Fred A. Southard, Jr., of New York as the U.S. Execu- 
tive Director of the International Monetary Fund 

Henry Kearns of California as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for International Affairs, succeeding H. C. 
McClellan. 

However, the Senate skipped over the name of Jerome 
K. Kuykendall, up for another term on the Federal Power 
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Commission. Democratic partisans of public power 
accuse Kuykendall of favoring private power interests 
and want a chance to talk against reconfirming him. 
But it is almost certain that he will be voted in later. 

The fate of Arold R. Jones is less certain. Jones, 
Deputy Director of the Budget Bureau, has been nomi- 
nated as a director of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Senators from the TVA area are either hostile or luke- 
warm, and the Public Works Committee has scheduled 
no hearings on Jones. 

Senators on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee have 
dragged their feet on hearings for the Eisenhower nomi- 
nees for the Atomic Energy Commission: John F. Loberg 
and John Graham. ‘The delay is aimed at pressuring the 
Administration into accepting the newly authorized pub- 
lic atomic power program (BW—Aug.3’57,p123). 


Committee Seeks a Compromise 


On Bill Limiting Good Faith Competition 


Forces are at work to breathe new life into the Patman- 
Kefauver bill. It would place new limitations on com- 
panies defending themselves against charges of price dis- 
crimination with the argument that they were in good 
faith meeting competitive prices. The compromise effort 
is probably doomed to failure. 

The Senate Antimonopoly Subcommittee, after long 
haggling over the bill, voted it out to the full judiciary 
committee—without approval or disapproval—several 
weeks ago. Since then, Kefauver has made sporadic at- 
tempts to have it taken up by the committee. 

Now five committee members have begun a series of 
informal meetings to see if the opposing sides can work 
out a compromise. Since feelings on both sides run 
strong, the hope is dim. 

The special committee includes Kefauver and Sens. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.), Everett Dirksen (R-IIL.), 
Arthur Watkins (R-Utah), and Alexander W iley (R- 
Wis.). 

Ihe bill has not reached the hearings stage in the 
House. 
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Senate Set to O.K. Development 
Of Niagara Power by New York Authority 


The Senate is ready to pass a Niagara power bill end- 
ing the long controversy over developing the U.S. share 
of international waters in the Niagara River (BW —Jun. 
29°57,p101). 

The winner is the New York State Power Authority, 
which gets the right to proceed with a $600-million 
development to generate 1.8-million kw. 

Half the power will be reserved for such preference 
customers as cooperatives, municipalities, and other pub- 
lic bodies. ‘The rest will be available to private cus- 
tomers, among them Niagara Mohawk Power Co., which 
last year lost its Schoellkopf power plant in a Niagara 
rock slide. Niagara Mohawk gets a reservation of 445,000 
kw. for relinquishing its water rights under a license 
extending to 1971. 
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TRUCK BODY AND TRAILER MANUFACTURERS 
CHOOSE ROYALITE... for damage-free paneling of refrigerated units 


After thorough testing, several of the largest truck body and trailer manufacturers found that nothing measures up 
to U.S. Royalite paneling for refrigerated units. Royalite (the industry’s standard for A.B.S.* plastics) is extremely 
light, yet so durable it withstands everyday abuse. Keeps its toughness even at very low temperatures. Is acid- 
resistant ... completely sanitary ...easy to clean. Production men have = www nnn nnn nner en ee nnnneeeen 95 


found great economies in assembly costs by using Royalite panels. Find 


yalite 
out how U.S. Royalite can benefit your product. Write for information. Ro a 1 e€ 


' 
NITRILE THERMOPLASTIC SHEET : 
' 
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Britain's Rio Tinto: International mining giant 








with a huge Canadian offspring 


we Headquarters 
® Mining Investments 


(®) Managed Mines 


Uranium Giant Puts Some 


*® General Explofation 
' Exploration Drilling 


tAerial Exploration 


London’s Rio Tinto and its Canadian offspring—looking ahead 
to a day when there may be too much uranium or it may be 
replaced by another atomic fuel—is spreading into other fields. 


nis week, J. N. V. (Val) Duncan 
T picture, page 102), boss of the vast 
empire of mines and investments held 
by Rio Tinto Co. Ltd., of London 
(above) arrived in Toronto for a peri- 
odic look-see. 

Managing director Duncan, a 43- 
year-old dynamo who leads his execu- 
tives a merry pace, will have plenty of 
bids for his attention. The fact is that 
since Rio Tinto merged its Canadian 
interests a vear and a half ago with those 
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of Joseph H. Hirshhorn (BW —Jan.7’56, 
p29), a fabulous American promoter, 
the Canadian offspring has all but 
dwarfed its British parent. 

¢ Man With Problem—The problem 
uppermost in Duncan’s mind is how 
to diversify. The operations of Rio 
Tinto Mining Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
which includes the bulk of the group's 
holdings north of the border, boil down 
to one word: uranium. Rio Tinto 
cither owns or operates mines holding 






$600-million in contracts from the 
Canadian government for the purchase 
of uranium. 

While these contracts are money in 
the bank for Rio Tinto, the long-term 
aspects of its uranium investments are 
not so firm that a company as large as 
Rio Tinto can afford to have all its 
eggs in one basket. Furthermore, Rio 
Tinto’s investment to get these uranium 
properties into operation has been con- 
siderable. That explains why London's 
accounts for 1956 show that its $10- 
million profit before taxes (probably 
only an indicator of the group’s world- 
wide earnings) came from investments 
other than Canadian uranium. 
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e Plans—If Duncan and his friends 
can overcome Rio Tinto’s uranium in- 
digestion, they may be well on their way 
to pushing the 85-vear-old company 
name toward new heights. To this end, 
they already have mapped out their 
road toward diversification: 

e A few weeks ago, Rio Tinto ac- 
quired control of Kern Oil Co., Ltd., 
a London-domiciled company with 
crude oi] reserves and production in 
California and Trinidad. London ap- 
parently intends to turn Kern and a 
Canadian oil property it acquired earlier 
this vear into the nucleus of a North 
American oil empire. 

e After some hemming and haw- 
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Eggs in Another Basket 


ing, Rio Tinto seems about ready to 
launch Oceanic Iron Ore of Canada, 
Ltd., a big iron ore development on 
Ungava Bay in northern Quebec. The 
$150-million project involves develop- 
ing reserves of over 550-million tons 
of ore for European consumers. 

¢ In June, Rio Tinto joined some 
Canadian partners in a new company 
that will prospect for nickel reserves 
Despite denials from London, informed 
sources believe that Le Nickel Societe 
Anonyme, a large French international 
nickel and chrome producer, is behind 
one of the Canadian partners 
e Fund Raisers—While in Canada, 
Duncan may scout the possibilities of 


raising money for some of these new 
ventures. A debenture issue ‘dn the 
London market is believed to be al- 
ready in the works. Paris and London 
believe that Rio Tinto is toying with 
the idea of a New York Stock Exchange 
listing. How its European directors 

particularly the Rothschild interests in 
London and Paris which one official 
describes as “‘an old friend and financial 
adviser’—would welcome disclosures 
that listing necessitates remains to be 
seen. 

Duncan also came to Canada this 
weck to appoint Canadian Rio ‘Tinto’s 
new president, Robert Winter. Win- 
ters appointment is taken as an indica 
tion that the Canadian group may now 
move with more autonomy than in the 
past. Winters, formerly Canada’s mine 
ister of public works in the St. Laurent 
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SNARK MISSILE BLASTS OFF on long-range test flight over Atlantic Ocean. Photo 
courtesy of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Cal, 


THE INSIDE STORY: 


Why 5 major U.S. guided missiles 


use Bristol’s chopper 


Five major U.S. guided missiles—from 
the early WAC Corporal to the new 
SNARK (above)—use Bristol’s® Syncro- 
verter® switch in their guidance equip 
ment 

What's a Syncroverter switch? It’s 
a device for converting tiny electrical 
signals from direct to alternating cur- 
rent. It works by interrupting or “chop- 
ping” the current up to 2000 times a 
Sct ond. 

We can’t say how these choppers are 
used in guided missiles because of mili- 
tary security. But you can easily see why 
they're used when we tell you we've had 
early models of the Syncroverter switch 
running for more than six years continu- 
ously on no-load test! More than 100 
billion operations and they're still going 
strong! 

And, long life under rated load condi- 
tions is also an outstanding feature of 
the Syncroverter switch in analog and 
digital computers, telemetering, carrier 


BRISTOL 


current switching, as well as in guided 
missiles. 

This precision design, construction, 
ind operation—plus more than your dol- 
lar’s worth in service life—are typical of 
all Bristol products—automatic control- 
ling, recording and telemetering instru- 
ments, socket screws, aircraft compo- 
nents. To learn more about any of these, 
write The Bristol Company, 164 Bristol 
Road, Waterbury 20, Conn. 6.62 


Bristol's Syncroverter switch. 


TRAIL-BLAZERS 


IN PROCESS AUTOMATION 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS * RECORDERS * TELEMETERS * SOCKET SCREWS 
CHOPPERS AND HIGH-SPEED RELAYS * AIRCRAFT PRESSURE-OPERATED DEVICES 
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“ . . 37% of Canadian ura- 
nium is being mined for 


an American customer, the 
Pe 22 d0a7 


STORY starts on p. 98 


government, is widely known through 
out the country, and his moving into 
the company is considered a coup fo 


Rio Tinto 


|. Spanish Ancestry 


Rio Tinto, which dates back to 1873, 
name from the old Spanish 
which Rio ‘Tinto’s 
fortunes are basec Despite the fact 
that the been exploited 
from the davs of the Phoenicians, 
production of copper and pvyrites de 
veloped so fast that by 1900 Rio Tinto 
was one of the world’s largest 
producers, Europ 


derives its 
coppel mine on 


deposits had 


copper 
leading  pvrit 
ou;°rcec 

In 1926, Rio Tinto took a $1-million 
flier into Northern Rhodesian copper 
If dividends hadn't tarted 
from these African stakes in 1935—n 
reportedly 60% of all Rio Tinto assets 
the Spanish Civil War might havc 
written the end to the company histor 
After Franco’s victory over the Re 
publicans, Rio Tinto got caught in a 
currenc\ decided to hang 
on for better davs. But while Fran 
illowed the company to keep produc- 
ing during World War II, when the 
war was over Rio Tinto found its 
situation no better than before 

Duncan took over as managing 
rector in 1951. His first job was to 
round up a group of Spanish bankers, 
to whom he sold the mine for $20- 
million and a third interest in the new 
company In 1954, the 
were concluded and the Spaniards 
began to pav off. That’s how Rio 
l'into found itself with a large chunk 
of capital for new developments 


iriving 


squeeze. It 


] 
ail 


negotiations 


ll. Company Financing 


The story of Ri 


uranium 


linto’s Canadian 
pretty well 
known now. Joseph H. Hirshhorn, 
a Brooklynite who had helped financ« 
Franc Joubin, a Canadian geologist, 
aftes other prospectors had rejected the 
Blind River area, went to Rio Tinto fo: 
further financing 
Hirshhorn had approached several 
U.S. mining companies with a pro 
posal to take over his interests. The 
rejected him for a variety of reasons 
The result is that 37% of Canadian 
uranium is being mined for an Ameri 
can customer, the Atomic Energy Com 
mission (with the Canadian govern 
ment acting as agent ind financed 


idventures 
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Simplex Wire & Cable Company’s new 1,400,000 volt im- 
pulse generator 


the first of its kind to be installed in 
North America 


represents just one aspect of research at 
Simplex. Simplex scientists and engineers originated the 
process of vulcanizing portable rubber cords and cables in a 
lead mold. Simplex developed the first heavy-duty portable 
electrical cable — Simplex TIREX. The first truly moisture- 
resistant rubber insulation was the outcome of a commer- 
cially acceptable method of deproteinization developed by 
Simplex. Simplex designed the first interlocked armored 
cable for underground service Simplex CONDEX. And 
now — Simplex C-L-X the portable, corrugated metallic : Yerecv® 
duct WITH SEALED-IN CABLE. SIMPLEX WIRE & 


CABLE CO., Cambridge, Massachusetts and Newington, 
New Hampshire. 


Rl 


Highest quality cables for: Mining *« Power & Lighting + Construction 


Transportation « Communications « Signalling 











“The box gives extra 
imileage, too!” 


MAJOR problem for Val Duncan, Rio 


l'into boss, is how his company can diversify. 


to a considerable extent by U.S. « ip 
tal. Yet, control of the operations 
largely in the hands of the British 
company—a mtrast to the familiar 
Canadian complaint of U.S. domin 
tion of Canadian industry (BW —Mat 
24°56,p112 

¢ Foreign Aid—The Spanish payments 
and Hirshhorn’s own resources weren't 
the only source of the Canadian oper 
ation. To Rio Tinto and Hirshhorn’s 
$41-million, a consortium of old Rio 
Tinto European friends, led by the 
London Rothschilds, added another 
$16-million. 

The final deal found Rio Tinto 
(London) with a 40 controlling in- 
terest in Rio ‘Tinto Mining Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. Hirshhorn has since sold 


Your product gets some of his holdings in the new com 
‘{ i pits biter pany to Rio Tinto, so that it now holds 


identity when your shipping box more than 50% of the stock. Hirsh- 
stréngly resembles your unit package. horn is chairman of the board of the 
Want family packaging ideas? Canadian company 


Better see H & D. The Hedge 


Rio Tinto now has eight Canadian 


uranium mines, cither producing or 
“OHINDE 8 DAUCH moving toward production. In addition 
to its 37% of Canada’s uranium con 
“) subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company tracts, it has 45° of the Dominion’s 
milling facilities. (In addition, in Aus 
AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING +» SANDUSKY, OHIO tralia Rio linto’s subsidiary Marvy 
14 FACTORIES + 42 SALES OFFICES Kathleen Uranium, Ltd., which has 
$100-million in contracts with the 
British and Australian governments.) 
lo exploit these Canadian hold- 
ings, Rio ‘Tinto has piled up a $130 
million debt. It expects to repay by 
1960 out of the contracts let by the 
Canadian government through 1963. 
But after that, the picture is unclear 
¢ Big Ifs—There’s always the possibil- 
ity that some other mineral will replace 
uranium as the most important atomic 
fuel, or that military stockpiling will 
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today’s 
concept 

: for 

office 


living! 








Remington Rand offers the most complete line of office 


furniture available . . . covering every phase of office living, DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
from Board Room to Executive Office to Clerical Work Area 
Each individual piece is engineered to inspire achievement 
and is styled with sophistication in living colors. Write for 
beautiful new 24-page booklet, “Dream Office” (FF211), 
Room 1847, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONN. 


New plant 
in New Jersey? 


Of course you will need the complete banking services 


that only one of America’s 100 largest banks can offer. 
But, beyond this you'll want the guidance and advice 
of an institution with intimate knowledge of New 
Jersey, its people, its economy, and its government. 
The National State Bank of Newark offers all this 
through its 18 banking offices with resources of over 
$300,000,000, 


Why wait until after you locate in New Jersey? We'll 
gladly have a representative call on you now, if you will 


just write our Business Development Department. 


The 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 
810 Broad St) Newark 1, N. J. 
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“ .. Rio Tinto will have to 
make long-term arrange- 
ments for European markets 


for the ore...” 
STORY starts on p. 98 


ease off. While the U.S. may have to 
continue to buy from American pro- 
ducers after 1963 (BW—Mar.3’56,p33), 
it’s not so clear that Canadian _pro- 
ducers will be carried : 

One uranium marketing expert puts 
it this way: Canada is rapidly moving 
toward a production of 15,000 tons of 
uranium ore concentrate a veal rhe 
U.S. is heading for a 20,000-ton figure. 
South Africa may already be producing 
as much as 6,000 tons, with Australia 
aiming at 1,000 ton 

An unofficial estimat f Britain’s 
uranium needs for power is only 3,000 
tons to 4,000 tons a year. Euratom’s 
needs—difhicult even to estimate—would 
likely not exceed 6,000 tons by 1975 

Therefore, unless a giant U.S power 
program—which is not now foreseen 
(BW—Aug.3’57,p28)—or a giant U.S. 
naval power program gets under way, 
there may be an oversupply of uranium. 
¢ Ace Up the Sleeve—This kind of 
arithmetic explains a recent statement 
of a Rio Tinto official: “You can ex- 
pect us to keep thinking ahead in 
petroleum. We are expanding, and we 
are just as likely to expand our oil 
and gas interests as our metals and 
minerals interest.” 

Expansion in oil will probably start 
with Kern’s promising offshore pros 
pects at Trinidad Kern has about 
$6-million around in liquid funds, has 
been a conservative operator satisfied 
with modest profits in the past. Rio 
Tinto probably won't be 

Duncan plans to move Kern head 
quarters from London to Toronto, and 
to sct up a new subsidiary to manage 
Kern and its 25° share in Devon 
Palmer, the Canadian oil and gas pro 
ducer it bought control of in Januar 
¢ Long-Term Pull—The iron ore de- 
velopment will take some doing. Like 
Cyrus Eaton’s property in the same 
general rca (BW —Jan.16'54,p60), 
Oceanic’s iron reserves are isolated. A 
port will have to be built, perhaps a 
reshipping port over on Greenland, 
since Ungava Bay is icelocked a good 
part of the year. Also, Rio ‘Tinto will 
have to make some long-term arrange 
ments for European markets for the 
ore (U.S. mills wouldn’t be interested 
because it’s relatively low grade). The 
Rothschild connections ought to help 
there. The company expects to raise 
a good part of the $150-million it 
needs for the project in Canada—per- 
haps hoping to get help from Quebec 
and the federal government. END 
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in 1497 
JOHN CABOT 


DISCOVERED 


NEWFOUNDLAND? 
—why not YOU in 19577 


MB HERE ARE A FEW LEADING COMPANIES 
WHO HAVE “DISCOVERED’’ NEWFOUNDLAND 


a ron VLorp 
abrador Mining & Exploration Co., Utd. 
ake Wabush Railway Co., Ltd 
tome Mining Corp., Ltd 
Nama Creek Mines, Ltd 
and Fivorspar, Ltd. 
jland & Labrador Corp., Utd 
linc Co., Ltd 


Cement Co., Ltd 


we are at Your Seruice in helping / ou pw Vewfoundland 


THE “UP AND COMING” PROVINCE OF CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
GOVERNMENT OF NEWFOUNDLAND e _— ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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INGRAM RICHARDSON of Richardson Scale—a small company—shows . 


How to Sell Abroad 
Without Exporting 


Small companies, like big ones, 
can operate overseas through 
subsidiaries and licensees. 


We might as well close up the ex 
port department,” was the advice In 
gram Richardson (picture), president 
of Richardson Scale Co., got from his 
export manager back in early 1952. 

At that time, this small company 
with a specialized product—automatic 
weighing and proportioning equipment 

was making about 20% of its $3-mil- 
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lion yearly gross in overseas markets. 
But new orders were dwindling, 
mostly because of the worldwide dollar 
shortage. And all sorts of restrictions in 
many countries were giving the export 
department a hard time. 
¢ Lion’s Share—T oday Richardson Scale 
is going strong overseas—but on a wholly 
new basis. Actual exports still play a 
sizable part in its foreign sales—about 
$600,000, out ef a $5-million 
comes from shipments from the U.S. 
But “to get inside foreign markets,” the 
company has set up subsidiaries and spe 


y 
gross, 


cial licensing agreements. Big U.S 

panies often used this way of 
bolstering overseas sales. Confronted b 
tariff walls or dollar shortages, they have 
drawn on their large financial and organ 


have t 


izational resources to move into foreign 
countries. 

But for 
Richardson 


sharp break with t 


smaller companies—such as 


Scale—thi 


| 


iaition 


ipproach is a 
Only in re 
cent years has this push overseas become 
Nl ike l quick check 
ind vou find 
number not inter 
csted in foreign sales, but willing to tak 
Richardson Scale’s gamble in money 
and energy to get a foothold abroad 
¢ Flexibility—What it takes primarily 
—if this company is typical—is imagina- 
flexibility from the 
Most of the expense in set 
ibroad is the 


1 noticeable trend 
of smaller U.S 
in incre 


COTMMpanies 


sing only 


tion and 
ment end 
ting up manufacturing 
cost of extensive business trips. 

Over the past four Ingram 
Richardson has set up a partly owned 
subsidiary and another 
Britain, a sales office in Switzerland, li 
censees in Italy and France, and 
licensees outside Europe in Australia 
and Brazil. Each required special ne 
gotiations to adapt Richardson Scale’s 


manage- 


years 


licensee in 


needs to the local conditions overseas 
e Difficulties, Too—Today—from _ its 
headquarters in Clifton, N. J.—the com 
pany can see a network of afhliated com 
panies abroad that undoubtedly will 
boost foreign sales in the decade ahead 
There are plenty of unsolved headaches 
—sales territories, for instance, overlap 
in several areas 
But already Richardson Scale sees ad- 
vantages to its overseas drive, among 
them 
¢ More flexibility in taking over 
seas orders. If a customer can’t pay dol- 
lars for U.S.-built equipment, he can 
take delivery from one of Richardson 
Scale’s foreign affiliates and pay in 
other currencies 
e Broadened engineering staff for 
designing new equipment. The 
pany is beginning to rely more on en 
gineering work done abroad, partly be 
cause it’s cheaper 
e Stronger competitive position in 
the U.S. The 
Richardson-made equipment from over 
seas afhliates—built at lower cost—to tr 
to meet any price competition her« 
Richardson Scale was set up in 1902 
During the 1930s, the company began 
clinching big jobs—for ex imple, propor- 
tioning: equipment for the Hiram 
Walker distillery in Peoria. Since then, 
it has handled a $180,000 job for Na 
tional Biscuit, a $250,000 one for Good- 
year, and other large contracts. 
¢ First Exports—Before World War 
II, Richardson Scale began exporting 
to Latin America (particularly to Bra- 
zil), South Africa, and Europe 
After the war, Richardson Scale—like 


com 


' 


company Can Hnpoi 
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Roebling 
Royal Blue Wire Rope 


will take shock 
after shock after shock 


Sustained ability to resist shock and impact is just one of 
the factors that contribute to the length of service life of 
wire rope. It is virtually an inherent quality in Roebling 
Royal Blue Wire Rope. A quality that stems from incom- 
parable experience, advanced metallurgy and modern 
manufacturing methods. 

This, and the fact that Royal Blue is stronger than the 
strongest wire rope you have been using, has helped to 
make it the most widely favored rope in Roebling history. 
It works harder and lasts longer on any job you choose. 


Our booklet, “Roebling Wire Rope Recommendations 
and Catalog,” is designed to simplify the selection of 
the right wire rope for specific applications — whatever 
they may be. To receive a copy, please write Wire 
Rope Division, John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


ROE BLE uot 


Bronch Offices in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 








NATURAL BALANCE... 


for smoother compressor performance 


In Cooper-Bessemer industrial air compressors, just as in 
nature, forces oppose forces, resulting in the smoothest 
compressor performance imagin ible. So we call it 
Natural Force Balance . . . and it has a lot of bearing on 
compat t design, continuous availability, and the 


prolonged low cost of shop 1! supply! 


If you plan on new or expanded plant air facilities, 
by all means send for new Bulletin M-81. “Air for 
Industry’. [t covers Cooper-Bessemer M-Line compressors, 
200 to 6,000 hp, and tells you about the advantageous 
new things being done by one of America’s oldest 


engine and compressor builders. 


Cape, aunt 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 
ENGINES: GAS. OFESEL - GAS. OrEStE 


COMPRESSORS HECIPROCATING AND CEMTHIFUGAL 
IMGINE MOTOR OF TURBINE DRIVEN 
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many other companies—rode along 
overseas partly on Marshall Plan and 
other U.S. aid. For instance, it won 
a $120,000 order financed by Wash 
ington for 60 scales from ‘Turkey. But 
dollar shortages, inflation, and various 
restrictions abroad began taking thei 
toll in 1952 

¢ Looking Things Over—Ingram 
irdson mad 1 four-month 
through Western Eu ype to look over 
the situation. He checked in with 
Chase Manhatta 
ind embassy officials for advice, o¢ 


» from foreign subsid 


n Bank representative 


sionally got he 


ly 
‘| 
ries of big U.S. companies with 


whom Richardson Scale had done 
business stateside 

Out of this—and subsequent trp 
including several to Latin America 
came these developments 

In Britain, the company has two 
ifiliates—Henry Simon, Ltd., a mat 
rials-handling equipment producer, 
1 licensee and Richardson Scale Co 
Ltd., as a partly-owned (55 sub 
sidiary. Henry Simon makes a speci 
electronic control system. The Richar 
son Scale subsidiary handles the 
of the line, selling to countries in 
the sterling bloc 


+ 


Henry Simon had been trving to bu 
control equipment from Richard Simon 
& Sons, Ltd. (no connection in_ the 
name), a British competitor of Richar 
son Scak But Richard Simon w 
slow on deliveries nrv Simon also 
had tricd Richardson Scale—but didn’t 
have the dollars to pav for U.S. equip 
ment. So Richardson Scale put Henn 
Simon on a license basis—5 % royalties 
to build the control equipment for it 
own use and for outside sales 

Later, at a packaging show in Paris 
Richardson himself ran into two men 
one had worked earlier for Richard 
Simon—who ran a small convevor-mak 
ing company in Nottingham. Richard 
son checked their finances and over-all 
reliability, invited them to the U.S 
for a visit. Now, with a vear of full 
business gone by, the British subsidiary 
formed out of this partnership has mad¢ 
sales of $300,000, in luding 25. scales 
for a British atomic energy installation 

In Italy, scale-maker Nuove Reggianc 
near Milan had seen Richardson Scak 
equipment operating in a macaroni 
plant. Richardson first put this com 
pany on a sales agency basis—to sce how 
well the two would get along. Then 
came a licensing agreement for Nuove 
Reggiane and its 97%-owned French 
subsidiary, COFIDEIM, to produce 
the entire Richardson line, including 
the electronic control svstem 

The arrangement differed from th« 
ones in Britain. Henry Simon was rot 

weighing-equipment producer—until 
signing with Richardson Scale—and 
thus did not have a line of its own to 
compete with Richardson. The British 
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He’ll keep you ahead electrically... 


ee-SO you'll stay ahead competitively! 





It's a fact—only one plant in ten is adequate electrically—abie to 
roll along with a minimum of maintenance, current outage and other 
electrical downtime. 


How about your plant? If electrical stymies are hampering production 
while competition forges ahead, call in a BullDog field engineer. 
He'll inspect your electrical facilities, analyze both present and future 
needs . . . then demonstrate how a BullDog engineered distribution 
system can fill them most economically and best. 


More, he will draw on the talents and products of the country's most ie U | i DOG 


outstanding electrical company—I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., and its 
divisions and subsidiaries—R & IE, Chase-Shawmut, Kelman, Victor ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Insulator and BullDog. Call him today. BEPCO A DIVISION OF I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 


IF IT’S NEW... 1F IT'S DIFFERENT...1F IT’S BETTER... IT'S 





BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit 32, Mich. « A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Co. * Export Division: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. * In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co. (Canada), Lid., 80 Clayson Rd., Toronto 15, Ont. 





al-—> 4M ileal — 


last time 


Now, a solution to the never- 
ending industrial daylighting 
headache — costly replacement and 





constant maintenance. Plant and factory 





windows must withstand abuses of all types — 
hail, high winds, vandalism, fumes, vibrations, 
and even minor explosions. 


Shatterproof, virtually unbreakable Corrulux Flat Glazing 


is the logical, economical solution to these abuses. 


Soft, diffused light. Engineered colors. Standard 
industrial sizes. Factory-cut, pre-packaged. 25 or 
50 to a carton. 


Send now for specification sheet and sample. 


NEW Corrulux PYRO PANL made with fire-retardant 


recommended to meet restrictive fire codésy : 


Ped 


GLASS FIBERS 


Corrulux: 


L-O‘F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY, 


Dept. A, P.O. BOX 20026, HOUSTON 25, TEXAS 
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subsidiary at Nottingham,-of course, 
was a 100% Richardson Scale producer. 
But in the case of the Italian company— 
already busy with its own Richardson- 
type products—Richardson Scale felt it 
should write into the agreement a spe- 
cial “incentive clause.” So it demanded 
and got a 10% royalty or at least $15,- 
000 per year for the first two years, at 
least $20,000 per year for the next two. 

In Switzerland, the company first set 
up a Geneva sales office. Then, last 
year, it joined forces with Bellows Co., 
Akron—a Richardson customer—to con- 
vert the sales office into a broader head- 
quarters for West European sales. 

In Brazil, Richardson Scale had sold 
over $500,000 worth of flour-packing 
machinery to the big Latin American 
company, Bunge & Born, Lda. Then, 
two years ago, it made a Sao Paulo com- 
pany—COMECA-—its sales agent in 
Brazil. But now, with the Brazilian pro 
gram for encouraging local manufacture, 
Richardson Scale has given COMECA 
the manufacturing and selling respon- 
sibility for the whole Richardson line 
on a 10% royalty basis 
¢ Capital Problem—All of these—and 
other new arrangements overseas—have 
helped Richardson Scale mect one big 
problem. facing many small businesses: 
the difficulty in getting capital for ex 
pansion. The company has had to 
make only a small investment abroad 
and has depended on licensees to put 
up practically all the needed capital. 

“But it’s not as simple as the surface 
commitments look,” says one Richard 
son Scale executive. “You continually 
have to realign your commitments.” 

Take one example. To help Brazilian 
customers get around the dollar short 
age, Richardson Scale’s agent there used 
to shunt orders to Clifton, then Clifton 
would send them to Reggiane in Italy. 
But Reggiane had a sales staff already 
in Brazil for its own line—and the sales- 
men were being sidestepped on the 
newly acquired Richardson line of 
scales. This conflict was one reason 
for Richardson Scale’s decision to hand 
the whole business to COMECA, a 
Brazilian company. 

As another example, Richardson 
Scale signed up Jay-Bee Engineering 
Co. Pty., Ltd. as its Australian licensee. 
Now Jay-Bee has run into competition 
from the two Richardson affiliates in 
Britain. 
¢ Outlook--But Richardson Scale looks 
on the whole overseas venture as a long- 
term proposition. Problems obviously 
will have to be worked out. 

Yet the initial results are cause for 
optimism. Though only beginning to 
operate on a full scale, the Richardson 
affiliates in the past vear have brought 
in a profit of over $60,000. That’s on 
top of the boost to direct export sales 
coming indirectly from Richardson 
Scale’s stepped-up activity overseas. END 
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YOUR ANSWER TO A PRODUCTION OR CONTROL PROBLEM 
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Automatic 
B 
Product ig 
none Weighing _ 
os oaparate, printed 
| eight records of by! 
Sortin mek i 
. i materials such as flour going int 
, = Tuck or carload Shipments are . . 
This custom-engineered Toledo vided by this omatically 


automatically tests and_ classifies 
coil springs for automobiles at the 





Toledo, A i 
ne S - Automatically 
Weighs materials and transmits weighy 





rate of 900 per hour. It is one of 
many types of Toledos used in 





data to remotely jocated adding ma- 





chine for totalizing and recording 








classifying, testing and balancing. re 
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with Remote 
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’ Automatic Toledos with electronic 
Liquid load cells eliminate 
j , aa mechanical connections 
-h Filling ; between platform and 
| 4 a scale head; bring new flexibility to testing pa, 
amd and weighing operations. Dial may be 
} This Toledo gue located wherever desired and weight data 
vides fast sub-sur- a fed into a variety of recorders and office 
' face filling of drums, machines for processing. Digital indica- 
eliminates frothing —f— tion, if desired. 
—cuts off flow of 
liquid precisely and - 
automatically. : 
Speeds liquid hand- : ‘ : 
ling operation. In- ig s q ‘ q 1 | 1 
dicates tare, gross 
and net weight. Centralized 
Control of 
Weighing Systems 
| | T Complete, centralized 
gat push-button control of 
. —t on ee | atc hing or filling 
# Operations is Provided 
ee, —=—" by Toledo Control] 
‘ Onsoles such as thi 
4 rr as 1s, 
| oneness Whils your probleme ? —— ‘sting and adding unit 
! 5 —o weight data 
} Whether the answer liesinacustom- Li pi toned from remote 
} 4 engineered Toledo unit, a special 
adaptation or in one of the wide ee 
selection of standard Toledos, your . | a 
inquiry will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Write today. Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 13, Ohio, T LE Do 
® 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
— zB 
a B & 1] — 
" — at | ‘) v Vox a 
a ke FLOOR AND BENCH AND Ove, Sh) = weicut ove AI = COUNTING 
‘se TRUCK I A ~— m4 TRA eae 
Lee oJ SCALES > SCALES > SCALES atte, "ONS J \ SCALES scales 






















































































In Business Abroad 


No Monopoly on Overseas Investment; 


European Money Migrates, Too 


Since the war, U 
have poured money overseas—more money, by far, than 
Yet figures, just released, 
show that Britain and West Germany—two of Western 
Europe's major industrial powers—are also going in heav- 
ily for overseas investments. 

Since 1952, Britain’s investment each vear in the Com 
monwealth and colonial territories has averaged about 
$550-million. About $370-million of this has been capital 
ent abroad from the London market and by private com 


pall cs 


S. companies and private investors 


investors in other countries 


In roughly the same period, West Germany's private 
investment overseas has averaged $140-million vearly. By 
industries, the largest chunks have gone into steel, chem 

ils, electricity, and engineering—in that order. As for 
ountnies, Brazil got the lion’s share—nearly $100-million 

with second-ranking Canada getting about half that 
ismount. ‘The most notable feature is that before the wat 
German companies made single-handed investments over 
seas, but today lean toward partnership with foreign 


interests. 


British and Canadian Banks 


Rank Among the Ten Largest 


British banks and two Canadian banks rank 
iumong the 10 largest banking institutions in the world, 
iccording to a new list published by the American Banker 
and prepared in cooperation with Polk's Bank Directory 

Bank of America, Chase Manhattan, and First National 
City take the top three places among the free world banks 
Ihe next three are Midland 
Bank, Ltd., London, with deposits of over $4-billion, and 
Barclays Bank, Ltd., London, with deposits of over $3.9 
billion, then Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, with more 
fhan $3.4-billion. Other foreign banks among the top 10 
are Llovds Bank, Ltd., London, and the Bank of Mont 
real, Montreal. 


| hree 


ranked by size of deposits 


Beseiged Oman Is Richer 
By Two New Oil Strikes 


While British planes were slugging it out with the 
Sultan’s enemies, Cities Service Co. announced last week 
that it had struck oil in the Southeastern Dhofar province 
of the Sultanate of Oman and Muscat. Cities Service said 
it was the second well it had struck, that both had a pro- 
ducing capacity of 2,000 bbl. a day. 

Ihe oil is located in a geological structure that is 1] 
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miles long and five miles wide. It is 500 miles from the 
Aramco oilfields in neighboring Saudi Arabia, and only 35 
miles from the sea. 

he Cities Service 32,000-sq. mi. concession—in which 
Richfield Oil has a 50% participating interest—was given 
by the Sultan of Oman and Muscat. ‘The Sultan is now 
the object of a revolution by the religious leader of Oman, 
the Imam. ‘The Sultan is supported by British troops 
with whom he has a treaty governing foreign relations 
with the outside world. The revolutionists are reportedly 
aided by both Egypt’s Col. Nasser and the Saudi Arabian 
monarchy. 


Commerce Dept. Figures Confirm 


Growing Popularity of Foreign Cars 


Official Commerce Dept. import figures on foreign cars 
for the first five months of 1957 confirm the boom the 
little motors are enjoying. 

lotal imports for the five months were over $100- 
million. Commerce’s breakdown by country showed the 
West Germans were taking the lead with 40,139 autos. 
(his undoubtedly reflects the high popularity of the 
Volkswagen (BW—Jul.6°57,p93), which is undergoing as- 
sembly-line changes to double the size of the car's rear 
window and enlarge slightly the front windshield. Run- 
ner-up for the first five months was Britain, with 34,141. 
France was third with 11,587. A surprisingly high total— 
5,586—was chalked up for Sweden, whose Volvo (BW— 
Mar.17°56,p158) is now being imported here. Fiat's drive, 
which got under way this year (BW—Jul.27'57,p108), 
tallied at 1,127. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Former Bolivian tin magnate Antenor Patino is plan- 
ning an $11-million hotel for Mexico City’s Paseo de la 
Reforma to be operated by Hotel Corp. of America. 


Central Africa’s first tire factory will be built by Dun- 
lop Rubber Co. in Southern Rhodesia. Goodyear also 
may build a plant there if the Rhodesian government re 
stricts imports from Goodyear’s factory in the Union of 
South Africa 


Sears, Roebuck is considering a full-scale campaign to 
sell to the West German market. The Bonn govern- 
ment earlier this tear opened the door for more imports 
of foreign consumer goods. Sears’ first step will probably 
be a mail-order campaign via English-language catalogues 
with an informational preface in German. 


Japanese production: The Ex-Im Bank is loaning $10.3 
million to Fuji Iron & Steel Co. for purchases here of 
heavy rolling equipment. This is the first credit Ex-Im has 
made to heavy industry in Japan. . . . Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries and Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
are likely to win the contract for two large destroyers the 
U.S. plans to have built in Japan. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK An early devaluation of the French franc—perhaps this fall—now 


’ seems in the cards (page 29). 
| ' AUG. 10, 1957 _ 





















Finance Minister Felix Gaillard’s victory in cutting back the French 
budget for 1958 by 10% has saved the Bourges-Maunoury government, 
. prevented financial panic. 


| But Gaillard isn’t making any promises about devaluation. There is 
| a strong feeling in Paris financial circles that he is only biding his time 
} Much will depend on what new foreign help he can drum up next month 

A BUSINESS WEEK in Washington when he comes to the meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund. Furthermore, he apparently hopes that after a few months of his 

austerity program, devaluation could be attempted without wrecking 


SERVICE France’s whole social structure. 






Gaillard’s pitch for France at the IMF will be only one of at least 
five national problems that are bound to be aired in the corridors, if not in 
formal discussions 


- 
| 
| India, Finland, Turkey, and Chile have the main problems. All have 
) serious balance-of-payments difficulties. And they expect to get more of 








a hearing than in the past, since the IMF has assumed a new role. For 
the first time since it was set up, the fund used reserves liberally during the 
} Suez crisis to tide member states through short-term balance-of-payments 
crises. 






























Put these two ingredients together—a more active IMF and more 
nations with payments problems—and you see why this will probably be 
the most important fund meeting so far. There are bound to be fireworks. 
Big debtors like France and Turkey will be pressured to back up any 
moves toward devaluation—or new loans negotiated inside or outside the 
IMF—with tough deflationary policies. At the same time, big creditors like 


~ 


West Germany and the U.S. will be badgered for financial assistance. 

At issue will be IMF’s effectiveness in promoting orderly and fair 
international monetary practices, discouraging dog-eat-dog tactics such as 
devaluation without consultation and mutual agreement. 






One of the toughest issues will be what to do with the deutsche mark. 
The deutsche mark is obviously undervalued in relation to the franc and 
sterling. But West German Minister of Economics Ludwig Erhard is 
strictly against unilateral re-evaluation of the West German currency 
Erhard proposes instead that there be a multilateral European currency 
action. He wants a package including a general tightening of all Euro- 
i pean anti-inflationary policies 

Erhard has strong cards with which to play in Washington: Bonn’s 
foreign exchange reserves have now reached almost $5-billion—unprece- 
dented since 1914. 


The Kremlin is working feverishly to present a show of strength and 
unity to the world: 










In Moscow, a gigantic youth festival has picked up the message of 
last year’s Soviet Communist Party congress: The future belongs to Com- 
munism. 









: In London, the Soviet delegation to the United Nations disarmament 
| commission has tried to retake the initiative gained last week by Secy. of 
5 PAGE 115 State Dulles. 
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In Berlin, Soviet Communist Party boss Khrushchev—just back from 
secret talks with Marshal Tito in Bucharest, Romania—is appealing to the 
hostile East Germans to stick to Communist rule. 


This propaganda is meant to hide from the Russian people and world 
opinion the fact that this summer’s shifts in the Kremlin have not solved 
the Soviet crisis. There’s evidence that Soviet youth is out of hand. A 
new law permits local authorities once again—for the first time since 
Stalin’s death—to deport “undesirable” youths to Siberia 


Khrushchev’s troubles with the European satellites are now economic 
rather than political. Despite 10-billion rubles’ worth of Soviet loans to 
Eastern Europe since last October, cooperation between Moscow and the 
satellites is less than smooth. Deliveries of satellite goods to Russia are 
far behind schedule. The problem is particularly acute in Eastern Germany 
the main supplier of machinery for Moscow’s program of aid to Com- 
munist China. If something can’t be done about it, Khrushchev will be 
in a weaker bargaining position when he welcomes Red China boss Mao-tse 
Tung to Moscow this fall. 


New elements of friction have arisen to plague the Khrushchey-Tito 
alliance—despite the honeyed phrases that emanated from the Bucharest 
conference last week. Tito leaned over backward to satisfy Khrushchev 
on ideology. But now the new power in the Kremlin, Marshal Zhukov, is 
in the game. 


Zhukov wants a military alliance—including coordination on strategic 
planning—to be written into any final Moscow-Belgrade agreement. Since 
that would mean the end of aid from the West—particularly the U.S.— 
Tito is adamant in opposing the plan. 


According to European intelligence sources, Moscow also wants Tito 
to join a new supernational council of Communist Party bosses. 


India is threatened with major strikes. 


A half-million civil servants threaten a long, crippling strike. It would 
virtually halt operations of India’s post office, telegraph, telephones, customs 
and income tax departments, and the government-owned airlines. 


If the strike continued for long, it would hit Indian businessmen hard. 
They’re irate at what they consider a government failure. They point out 
that as long ago as 1946 a government commission recommended giving civil 
servants a cost-of-living allowance. New Delhi has not accepted the idea, 
but has been pressuring private industry to increase wages. Now with 
spiraling prices for food and other essentials, and with wages in the private 
sector of the economy rising, the civil servants have a case. 


Communist China is taking a tougher line toward Japan. Propaganda 
broadcasts have turned bitterly vitriolic toward Japanese Prime Minister 
Kishi. Tokyo observers believe Peking is worried over Japan’s plans to 
get U.S. backing for an economic offensive in Southeast Asia (BW—VJun.- 
22’57,p126). 


The Reds are playing on the theme that Kishi prevents a vast expan- 
sion of trade between the mainland and Japan. But Tokyo believes the 
campaign may backfire. Peking is really pointing up the fact that all trade 
with the Communist bloc is subject to political whim, that Peking could 
turn if off and on like a spigot. 
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3.1 p.m. — warehouse in San Francisco receives order 


2. 12:58 p.m. — sales office sends order by teletypewriter 


4. 4:30 p.m. — carpet loaded on truck, bound for Seattle 


How Bigelow-Sanford serves the nation from 6 warehouses 


Data processing via Bell System teletypewriter makes possible same-day shipment 


Now, 17 of Bigelow-Sanford’s sales offices can fill 
a local order almost as quickly as if a warehouse were 
in the same city—thanks to the Bell System teletype- 
writer service that ties them to stock centers. 

Orders received by 1 p.m. at any one of six ware- 
house service centers—San Francisco, Dallas, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Atlanta or South Hackensack, N. J.—are 
processed for same-day shipment. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE * 


CHANNELS FOR: DATA TRANSMISSION ° 


i 
SYSTEM 


Order handling is virtually automatic. Work output 
has increased four times. And branch offices get stock 
reports every hour. 


Integrated data processing may well make your 
own operation faster, more profitable. For infor- 
mation call your Bell Telephone Company business 
office. A representative will gladly discuss details. 


yy 


Rath) 


PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER 
REMOTE METERING AND CONTROL e 


TELEPHOTOGRAPH ° CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 





DENISON hydraulic pumps 
boost earthmoving economy... 


In CATERPILLAR'S New No. 9 Ripper 


The No. 9 Ripper, newest tool designed for the versatile D9 Tractor 
manufactured by Caterpillar Tractor Co., is another addition to the grow- 
ing list of rugged construction units designed and factory-equipped with 
Denison hydraulic pumps. 

Used to actuate hydraulic cylinders which power the Ripper’s “tentacles”, 
the Denison pump assures maintenance-free hydraulic performance. All- 
weather starting, easy servicing in the field, and optimum economy of oper- 
ation are important benefits with this precision-manufactured 2000 psi pump. 

A Denison field representative will assist your engineering staff in the 
design of hydraulic systems for mobile machinery for railroading, construc- 
tion, mining, farming or industrial use. Write Denison Engineering Division, 

American Brake Shoe Co., 1238 
Dublin Rd.,Columbus 16,Ohio. 


Cutaway of Denison T Series” hydraulic 
pump illustrates simple yet rugged con 
truction. Designed to deliver operating 
¢ pre ures up to 2000 pst, it fe atures 
carirt dge construction, pressure l saded side 
plate, Denison’s hydraulically balanced 
vanes and rotor for longer, maintenance- 


free life. 


Denison and Denison HydrOlLics are registered 
trademarks of Denison Eng iv BSC 


DENISON 
Look to DENISON fin. Ueadowhip in. Lydroulic, development dnOll ica 
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Another Hot Potato for AFL-ClO 


@ Building trades unions, meeting at a special one- 


day convention, avoid an open clash with the federation over 


a jurisdictional pact for the construction field. 


@ But these craft unions are not expected to endorse 


an agreement with industrial unions except on their own terms. 


@ The controversial issue, which threatens AFL-CIO 


unity, is now back in Meany’s lap. 


AFL-CIO’s 19 unions in the Build- 
Construction ‘Trades Dept. do 
create the hectic 
and chaotic conditions of 1935 and 
1936,” when the former AIL split 
But the unions emphasized this 
that they 
jurisdiction over any 
tion—and will.” 
The department thus reaffirmed its 
irgument with 
the federation’s Industrial Umion Dept. 
special one-day convention in 
Atlantic City Delegates 
3-million building tradesmen, com- 
prising about one-fifth of AFL-CIO’s 
total membership, carefully avoided 
tough talk and threats of open revolt. 
The 
THISC 
¢ Threats Subside—This cased, at least 
temporarily, growing fears of a new 
schism in AFL-CIlO—and a deeper in 
volvement of emplovers in jurisdictional 
troubles 
The fears 
by the 
‘Teamsters 


ing & 


+ 


not want to “re davs 


apart 
week have “never conceded 
part of construc- 
never 


position—and its basic 


representing 


stressed a willingness to compro- 


were based on maneuvers 
Brotherhood of 
On the eve of the building 
trades convention, IBT 
usual statement expressing strong dis- 
satisfaction with the AFL-CIO’s evolv- 
ing policy for handling job disputes. It 
announced support for a_ resolution 
that said the AFL-CIO merger is de- 
sirable, generally, but not at “‘the high 
price tag that the ultimate product ap- 
parently now carries.” 

This was quickly—and fearfully—in- 
terpreted as get-tough strategy by James 
R. Hoffa, now head of the Teamsters in 
all ways except by official designation. 
It was read as a Hoffa threat to unite 
the building trades on the controversial 
jurisdictional bidding for bloc 
support to forestall the threatened ex 
pulsion of the from AFI 
CIO, or for a withdrawal of 
craftsmen from the federation if the 
IBT is ousted. 
¢ But Troubles Continue—Nothing 
like that was talked about, in the open, 
at the building trades meeting 


International 


issued an un- 


ISSUuC 


l’camsters 


mass 


Vhere 
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evidence of anv coalescing 
Hofta for 
fedcration 


Hofta has 


the department 


Wa no 


round power moves in the 
no sign, vet, that 
personal following in 
Other building trades 
wary of his ambition pal 
ticularly in view of the fact that Richard 
J. Grav, long-time president f 


department, is expected t 


There is 
lar r¢ 


leaders are 


fall and a new leader will 
chosen 

However, they do not discount 
Hoffa’s value if building trades disaffec- 
tion with AFL-CIO 
down, as it could in the 
Individual 
department 


re iches l sh W- 
ihe id. 
ind, less flatly, 
clear this 


months 
de legate S 


leaders made 


week that basic problems exist that must 


be settled pretty much on the crafts’ 
While Hoffa’s bid to 
united fight against “‘the 
concentrated power . . . in the national 
ofhces of AFL-CIO” was not 
openly, this week, it made an impact on 
craft His 
that of the 
traditionalists; he has vowed to fight to 
“save the 


terms le id a 


trend toward 
cept d, 


the conservatives in the 
objective is the same as 
international 


AFL- 


autonomous 
union” from 
ClO 


infringements by 


So the moves for a c mpro 
mise do not bar the possibility of a 
revolt behind Hoffa in the future. The 


mav, in fact, be 


current 


regarded as a step in 
that direction—if AFL-CIO leaders do 
not make acceptable concessions to 
the building trades before the depart 
ment’s regular convention the first week 
in December 


|. Convention Issues 


The special, one-day convention of 
the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. was called, initially, to act on 
in the department’s constitu- 
tion, to bring it into conformity 
that of the AFL-CIO. 
tine. 


revisions 
with 
This was rou- 
From the opening gavel in the II- 
room of a plush oceanfront hotel, and 
on the boardwalk and in the hotel I 


ridors before that, it was evident that 
delegates had other important interests 
tighter knit, more 
with 


planning for a 
militant 
organizing 
ireas in the relations 
CIO and its building crafts- 


organization expanded 


goals, and action on 


between 


some 
touchy 
the ANT 
men. 
¢ Encroachment— Ihe 
the federation, 
is encroaching more and more on the 
crafts’ traditional, jealously guarded 
iutonomy and jurisdictions. They blame 
the strong influence of Walter Reuther 
president of the United Auto W orkers 
and of the Industrial Umon Dept 
Their ibout this has 
been a stumbling block in the wav of 
mergers of AFL and CIO state orgam 
for a vear and half The 
building trades, a power in ever AFL 
state federation, have dragged thcir feet 
sals until. the iV, 


latter fee] that 
Meany, 


unde George 


unhappiness 
| 
zathions 


on merger prop 
thev get firm guarantees 
dictions will be protected against 
trial 
This position ha 
AFL-CIO, and ca 
increasing problem in the down-the 
stretch drive to get state mergers com 
pleted before a December deadline 
The building trades unions feel that 
1 stand must br possible 
front to ul 
rights of individual unions 
e Meany’s Position—Thy AFL-CIO 
guarantees the aut its affiliate 
but not to the almost unlimited cx 
tent that the old AFL did Meany 
cknowledged recently that the merged 
federation “in its constitution and in 
the merger agreement that set up the 
AFL-CIO invaded to me extent at 
least the autonomy of its affliated 
union 
This was a necessary adjustment to 
the democratic nature of 
trade union movement, he explained 
And he added, in a statement directed 
particularly to the trade 
“We said, in effect, in the AFI 
constitution that there ir 
that vou other 
that vou innot do a 1 con 
dition of membership in the AFL-CIO 
We went a great deal farther into the 
question of autonomy and demanded 
that each and everv inter nal sur 
render some portion of its autonomy to 
the AFL-CIO. That, of course, is on 
the question of corruption, ( 
nism, and other related matter 
Manv of t iblems in AFL-CIO 


toda I row l di 


that their juris- 
ndus- 
unions 

ted tension in 
ounted on as an 


taken on e\ 


preserve the “guaranteed 


nomy of 


the modern 


building men 
CIO 
ertain 
things must do and 


things 


Sommu 


iwreements 
ts affliated 
much 

ede : 





Record Keeping 
Papers 
and Index Cards 


for your records! 


This booklet, yours on request, 
can help guide your organization 
to the right paper for each record 
requirement. After 100 years of 
experience in making Cotton 
Fiber Papers, Parsons today pro- 
duces a grade for 
each record-keeping 
use. This booklet 
may help you now 


WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LET- 
TERHEAD FOR OUR SOOKLET 
NO. 1), ON HOW TO CHOCGE THE 
RIGHT RECORD-KEEPING PAPER 
PARSONS PAPER CO., HOLYOKE, 
MASS. © PPCO 1957 
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. . . the building tradesmen tossed their objections to 


the jurisdictional pact to Meany and the council, asking 


for reconsideration cf an integral part of it . . . 


Generally, former 
iccustomed in the past to 


to the federation 
CIO unions 
somewhat centralized control, have a 

cepted the AFL-CIO policy. But many 
unions from the old AFL, including the 
powerful building trades block, haven't 
* Recent Developments—I wo develop 
ment r¢ enth h iv< idded to the 
Wariness 

e Maurice A 


nt of the 


Hutcheson, | 
Brotherhood of Carpent 
lifth Amendment 
enate inquiry into an Indiana 
leal. Although uni 
Mean 
Hut 


*ked the 


be ousted 
ARL-CIO 
The Building & 
D pt 3238 
e With 
CIO recenth 
ereement 
industrial 
ac Mi 111\ 


him in ommiutte 


wo ¢ invoh 
cepted the terms (BW 
The building trades 

proved the agreement witl 


tion Subsequenti O} sition flared 


‘¢ 


nationally in the crafts against what were 
considered to be new jurisdictional en 
croachments by industrial unions with 
the sanction of AFL-CIO 

quickly became the 
Building & 


onvention 


Meany and 


These two issues 
ones for the special 
tion Trades Dept 

lor time, a challenge to 
AFL-CIO ippe ired in the 
Hoffa boldly threatened 
two issues the basis of a “union rights 
fight—or, perhaps, revolt—at the At 

lantic City meetings 

e The Strategy—He did not—ofhciall 
The Hutcheson case was not 


making 


»* 


to make the 


brought 
up. Adroit maneuvering, in which the 
Teamsters leader participated, deferred 
critical 
ind jurisdictional questions 

This was not a retreat of anv kind 
but strategy. The AFL-CIO exccutive 
council meets next week in Chicago. It 
has the Hutcheson case on its 


put there by Meany Uhe 


tradesmen tossed thei 


open action on the utonomy 


iwenda 
building 
ybjections to the 
1 hot potato to 
council, asking for re 


jurisdictional pact like 
Meanv and the 


4a 


STORY starts on p. 119 


ral part of it. 


imon of an integ 

What happens next in the “union 
rights” fight is now up to the council. 
It is faced with the problem of taking 
steps certain to be 


i 
he 3 


consider 


onsidered as en 
croachments ie craft bloc 
would give the Hofta forces grounds for 
protect” union 
of failing to act at a risk of 


uenating industrial unions 


ll. Who Gets the Jobs? 


On the su e, what happened at the 


which 
strong power moves t 


rights—or 


} ' 1 1 
l ippca 


mu h 

Was 

e Basic Disagreement—W hen th« 
dic tion il 


cle le Y 


trades 
the indust 
tion and ¢ Ma ni 
that has bee 1O1 producti 
unions in pl ist, Schoemann 
said 

Vhe 
decisions in 
to be made 
past practice ol pliant irca 
dustrv_ basis.’ cleg uid that 
jobs involved | o the crafts. “By 
no stretch of the 
ever concede that 
pairs, or relocation are in the 


tion of the production unions,” 


ion would we 


rations, major re 
urisdi 
Schoc 
mann replied 

Schoemann assured the delegates 
that Meanv was informed bi telephon 
this week of the building trades’ posi 
tion, and had agreed to bring the matter 
up during the execut ouncil meeting 

ittempt to re illocate 


jurisdictions [fin the ray’ area] and 


“In an ertain 


to give consideration t ir objections.” 
Hoffa asked whether 


machinery proposed br 


the jurisdictional 
Meany 


ing regional fact-finding « 


includ 
ommittees to 
intervene in job disputes—would be 
renegotiation ot 
the peace pact. He was 

be put into effect until 
it is icceptable” to the 
building trades’ unions 


e Significance— hen, 


operative pending 
issured the 
plan would not 
“completely 


with little fur- 
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Rejects 
take a nose dive 


WORLD'S BIGGEST! This huge upsetting machine has 


speed and capacity to produce high quality forgings ° ) 
at Minimum cost...a Tube Turns’ specialty! with TUBE TURNS 
6 99 > 
upset” forgings 


Tube Turns’ unusual skill and experience in making forgings 
I 

led to important savings for the turbo prop engines which 

power the giant Lockheed Hercules 


The part shown, for example, was formerly drilled and 


machined from solid bar stock. Now, Tube Turns makes the 
part by “tubular upsetting an advanced technique of our 
complete forging service. Rejects that previously showed up 


after expensive machining have been virtually el 





iminated 
Non-metallic inclusions are no longer a lem are 


down production is much smoother! 
COST-CUTTING! Craftsman grinds contours of a tool 
steel die to precise dimensions for the finished parts One of several forgings made by Tube Turns for the Hercules 


Exacting workmanship minimizes your machining tour € ngines, this part typihes our approa h to custom forging 
Careful coordination of design, production and quality control 
gives you better products at lower cost. Let Tube Turns quote 


on your forged parts 


“tt” T. M. Reg. U. S. Par. Off 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





COMPLETE SERVICE! Engine heads show high pro- Custom Forgings for better products... lower costs 


duction of intricate shape. From design to final 
tests, your requirements get Tube Turns’ complet 


rvice approach 





CWP’ -> IN SERVICE 


FOR RESTRICTED 
SPECIFICATION 
COLD ROLLED 

STRIP STEEL 


Now there are 3 CMP plants equipped with 
today’s most effective rolling and processing 
facilities for the production of “restricted 
specification” cold rolled strip steel. Stra- 
tegic plant locations provide CMP customers 
with the security of 3 sources of supply, plus 
the opportunity for close working relationships 
which these local production centers make 
possible. 


aor 


a 


General office headquarters 
and production facilities 
where CMP pioneered the 
processing of “restricted specification’’ cold 
rolled strip steel. Laboratory and research fa- 
cilities are also here, staffed for continuing de- 
velopment and improvement of CMP products. 


a 


| | ae 


Geographically situated to 
conveniently serve the fast 
growing midwestern market 

for specialized cold rolled 

strip, this recently built 

all-new plant utilizes identical processing 
equipment as other CMP plants for producing 
a wide range of “restricted specification” cold 
rolled strip 


— 
nf 


<i 


a 


Latest addition to CMP’s 

producing facilities is 

~ this Los Angeles unit, the 

only plant in the West 

with CMP-type equipment. Faster service for 

West Coast steel fabricators, plus the know- 

how of steel mill-trained personnel provide a 

service opportunity not heretofore locally 
available. 


TRY CMP FOR 3 IN 1 SERVICE 


Low Carbon, High Carbon—Annealed or Tem- 
pered, Stainless, Alloy, Electro Zinc Coated. 


THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
PLANTS: 
YOUNGSTOWN, INDIANAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES 
SALES OFFICES: New York © Cleveland © Chicago 
Indianapolis © Detroit © Los Angeles © San Francisco 
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ther discussion from the floor, the con 
vention concurred unanimously with 
the “progress report” of its committee 
handling jurisdictional negotiations with 
IUD. This endorsed a jurisdictional 
igreement with IUD, but only on terms 
more favorable to the craft unions 

The significance of the action was 
pointed up afterward during a huddle 
between Schoemann and Hoffa, and 
later by an industrial union spokesman. 

Schoemann reassured Hoffa: ‘Unless 
that ‘gray’ area is shrunk up a lot, 
Jimmy, there isn’t going to be any 
jurisdictional disputes plan. The work 
belongs to us, and we're not going to 
give it up.” 

When apprised of this, an industrial 


union leader in Washington took issue 
with the crafts’ claim of jurisdiction in 
the controversial area and said IUD 
“will hardly give ground; we've been 
doing this work.” 
° Meany’s Move—This puts the issue 
up to Meany again 

Hoffa, with his long-range ideas of a 
united building trades power bloc in 
AFL-CIO and with a growing list of 
differences with Meany, is satis 
fied to have it that way. As the special 
convention adjourned, the ‘Teamsters’ 
cocky 5-ft. 7-in., 175-pounder told re- 
porters: “We got what we wanted. We 
have reopened the ‘gray’ area for re- 
negotiation. That's the important thing. 
Now it’s up to Meany.” 


basic 


The Crux of Meany’s Power 


Confusion over AFL-CIO’s 
jurisdiction revolves around fed- 
eral locals too small to interest 
international unions. 


AFL-CIO Pres 
Meany not-so-small racka- 
tecr from his position as _ secretary- 
treasurer of a Chicago local, the Waste 
Material . Handlers Federal Labor 
Union. The consequence promises to 
be salutary, but confusing 

The confusion arises from Meanvy’s 
oft-repeated statements that neither he, 
nor the AFL-CIO, has any authority 
wer local unions. This has alwavs 
the official answer to 
what the AFL-CIO is 
ifter another 
is exposed by. the McClellan 
tee or bi 
closures 
¢ Two Kinds of Union—1 h« 
mtradiction results from the 
local 
number are 


Last week, George 


removed a 


been 
que stions aboui 


doing when one 


unsavory local situation 
ommiut 
means of some other dis 
manifest 
fact that 
kinds of unions 
By far the greater 
to so-called national and 


unions—examples of 


there are two 
ittached 
international 
which are the 
lcamsters Machinists, nd Auto 
\W irkers 

These locals have no direct con 
nection with the AFL-CIO; their rela 
tionship with the federation is estab 
lished by the afhliation to that body of 
their parent international. No interna 
tional will cede to the AFL-CIO any 
vuthority over the affairs of its own 
constituent Hence, Meany is 
stating a fact when he savs he has no 
tuthoritv over locals—if it is understood 
that by this he means these locals. 

But there are 615 local unions that 
have no connection with anv national 
or international union. They are char 
tered by the AFL-CIO itself, and with 
them the federation has exactly the 
ime relationship that an international 


has with locals of its own. 


locals 


These locals, known as federal labor 
unions, exist in areas of trade and in- 
dustry that are not covered by any 
international’s jurisdiction. Thus, for 
example, there is no federal local of 
carpenters or woodworkers; such a local 
would belong to the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters But no international can 
lay legitimate claim to waste material 
handlers, so the AFL-CIO itself pro 
vides such a unit with a union charter. 

In theory, this is the wav new inter 
national unions come into being. When 
enough federal locals of waste material 
handlers are established in enough dif 
ferent localities, the AFL-CIO will 
charter an international union in the 
field and its own directly afhliated 
groups will transfer their allegiance to 
the new international 
¢ Rare Case—In practice, this doesn’t 
often happen. A strong international 
like the ‘stretch”’ its 
jurisdiction to lav claim to a 
local. Its claim will be 
AFL-CIO executive council made up of 
who preside overt 
internationals and 
selves, at some future 


leamsters, will 
federal 
upheld by the 
men other strong 
may, them- 
time, make then 
other federal locals. Ac 
most existing federal 
ire either too small or insecure to inter- 
est an international, or thev are headed 
for absorption by an international 

lo thos« that do 
Meany has the same relationship as 
Walter Reuther has to locals of the 
Auto Workers or Dave Beck—for the 
present—has to locals of the Teamsters 
He's head man; with all the authority 
he needs to keep them clean, honest, 
and responsible. If there is something 
rotten in them, he cannot plead in 
sufficient power as a reason for not 
setting things right. From the direct 
action he took in the case of the Chi 
cago waste material handlers, it looks as 
though he is determined that the fed- 
eral locals be, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion and beyond reproach. END 


WM ho 


own claim to 


cordingly, locals 


exist, George 
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SOLVE THE 


TOUGHEST PROBLEMS 
NATIONAL DEFENSE! 


TOMORROW'S GIANT SUPERCARRIERS ... 


from design to launching in 
far less time...thanks to IDPS* 


*Integrated Data Processing Sys- 
tems will save much valuable time 
in creating more effective weapons 
systems with greater striking power 
while conserving precious research 
and engineering manpower. 


Time is the most priceless factor 
in the equation of National Defense. 
It must be conserved. Highly com- 
plex engineering and administra- 
tive problems must be solved fast. 
Because of its fantastic speed and 


PHILC 


dependability, IDPS will be called 
upon to solve these problems— and 
many more—fast and right! 


Tomorrow’s giant supercarriers 
are but one example of huge national 
defense projects which will utilize 
amazing digital computers to cut 
engineering time to a fraction. 

Fulfilling the need for faster, 
more reliable and compact large- 
scale data processing systems, Philco 
is proud to present TRANSAC* S-2000. 





$-2000 COMPUTER 


Here is the world’s first all-transistor, 
arge-scale integrated data processing 
computer ... years ahead in design and 
performance . . . another outstanding 
achievement of Philco research and 


engineering. 





it : 


At Philco, career opportunities are unlimited 
in computer, electronic and mechanical 
engineering. Look ahead ... and you'll 
choose Philco. 


*“TRANSAC”— Trademark of Phileo Corporation 


for Transistor Automatic Computer 





Government & Industrial Division 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 
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POWER MOWER CONVEYOR ROLLS 


Give your products durability at 
low cost with Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing 











i Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing is available in a wide range of shapes. : , | 


Scores of products are gaining extra sales features practically any shape because its special zinc coating 
through the use of Armco ZINCGRIP® Tubing. doesn’t crack or flake off. There are no zinc-bare spots 
where rust can occur. 


Besides being attractive and modern looking, it 
gives your product all-around rust protection. This You can get Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing fabricated 
welded tubing is made of Armco ZINCGRIP, a special to your exact requirements, ready to be installed in 
steel coated on both sides with zinc by a patented proc- your products. It is available in outside diameters from 
ess. The welding flash is planed away, and a new zinc ¥s” to 3’, and in equivalent sizes of oval, square, rec- 
coating applied to form an almost invisible seam. tangular and special shapes. 


Armco ZINCGRIP Tubing offers you production Get the most from the design and workmanship 
economies, too. It eliminates surface-finishing opera- that go into your products. Specify Armco ZINCGRIP 
tions in your plant. You can bend and twist it into Tubing. Write us for full information. 


(—) 
ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION )p&8¢ 


® 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO WY 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION * ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
















































BACK ON JOB is Garrett Nagle who turned to NLRB after his union had him fired. 


NLRB Sustains Rights 
Of Union Members 


emplover or his union or bi h 
: . ripe. e One of Many—The Nagle case is on 
increasingly to protect individ- of many recent case in which th 
National | Relations Board ha 
weet . ; cted on behalf of individual rights 

crimination by unions. ¢ Individual 


filing just 


Labor Board is being called on 


uals against on-the-job dis- ibor 


employees are nov 


ibout as many unfair labor 


loday Garrett Nagle ibove) rides practice charges as unions Of 
his bulldozer with a feeling of securit: harges filed so far in 1957. 44 com 
But it wasn’t alwavs so. In \pril, 1955 from unions, 42 from individual 
Nagle was refused a job as a trencher nd the rest from emplovers 
operator on a Long Island (N. Y e Cases in which members’ right 
construction project because of a fight ind jobs have been lost in unions 
with his union, Local 138 of the Inter by corrupt or arbitrary officers 


into the 
MeClellan Senat 


national Union of Operating Engineers ibly will come 
Instead of taking it lving down, Nagle is the 
invoked a clause in the ‘Taft-Hartley 
Act that guarantees an individual’s job 
rights from 


spr tlight 


ommiutt 


probing labor racketeering starts to | 
into undemocratic procedures in uni 
In the 10 vear nce the ‘Taft-}] 


discrimination bv _ his 
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law was cnacted, mne 20,000) untan 
labor practice charges have been filed 
Vy individuals This represents 3 
of the total of 54,000 filed 
by individuals, unions, and emplovers 
with 4,000 individual 
more than 42,000 filed 
Wagner Act 

individuals’ cases were 


Manv of thes« 


otherwise, b 


charges 


It compares 
charges out of 
in the 12 years of the 
Most of the 
filed against emplovers 
wer're backed. openly Ol 
unions But a significant 
in the Nagle case, were aimed at labor 
organizations, with the individuals 
sccking NLRB protection against union 
discrimination or coercion. ‘There wer 
none such under the Wagner Act 
¢ Random Survey—A recent look imt 
56 decisions, selected at random from 
i sample of 200, where the NLRB 


icted t the right of individual 


number, as 


to protec 


emplovees in their relations with labo 
crganizations,”’ reveals 

e Of the 56 cases, 49 were miti 
ited by charges filed bv individuals, six 
by unions, and one by an emplover 

e In 35 cases, charges were filed 


igainst both the emplover and union, 
nd the both. In 
21 ca the filed onl 
iwainst the 

¢ lor the most part, the industri 


decisions aimed at 


charges wer 


union 


iscs originated 
relative lack of 
] 


from which these 
hy iract 


iit l‘hirty-three cases wert 


' 
rized bv a 


in industries where the emplovee nn 


ym job to job 


e Remedies ordered by the b | 
illed for payment of back pay in 
nstatement in 23, withdr 
} union ot objections to 1 n 
pecific individuals in 33 te 
f hiring hall privileges in 2, rest hon 
n seniority lists in 1, and reim 
vent for ment in | 
¢ Unions Involved—These uni 
lved in the 56 case 
; 
futo Wor 
’ | 
' 
a 
Violations of union rules figure 
7 case In one, the NLRB wa Hee 
upon t ict under T-H to prot t th 
ib rights of a follower of Father Divin« 
\ denied job referral because t 
past refusal n religious grounds, to 
ngage in picket dut In another cas« 
NLRB reinstated an emplovee di 


rt l il union « if 


Lahor 125 








PRACTICAL 
OFFICE 
TIMESAVERS 


JUST PUBLISHED. Com- 

piled from ideas sub- < 

mitted by members of the 

National Office Manage- 

ment Association, this book gives hundreds of 

workable short-cuts in office procedure that will 

bring about work simplification as well as sav- 

ings in time and money. The ideas apply to such 
orm ” office procedures as billing, filing, paying, 
irch ig reproducing sorting typing etc 

305 — ’ ‘96 itlus., $5.00 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 
IN BUSINESS 


JUST PUBLISHED. How to command atten- 
tion an et action in business letters, memos, 
and reports is fully explained in this book 
Sho how to style your writing to your reader's 
taste and needs, write for easy reading. Gets 
doy to specific cases. Shows how to overcome 

ilties in dictating and how to write for an- 

person's signature. Throughout, it applies 


oday's best human relations techniques. By R. L. 
Shurter, Case inst. of Tech. 580 pp., 45 illus., 
$6.00 


SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE 
and 
DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES 


JUST PUBLISHED. A practical, self-help book 
howing you the methods and techniques of lead- 
or participating in group discussions or con- 
nees at the office, in clubs and organizations 
tlining the 10 important steps in conference 
ning. the author discusses the qualities a 
leader must possess and the skills he must master 
to execute a successful conference. The role of 
the participant, too, is thoroughly covered. By 
H. P. Zeiko, Pa. State U. 264 pp., illus., $5.00 


MANAGEMENT GUIDE TO 
OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


Todey's opportunities for profitable operations 
abroad: how leading companies are meeting the 
special problems. of this field; what current 
world conditions imply for American business 
liscussed by business leaders both from this 
country and abroad. Includes staffing and con- 
trolling foreign offices; determining whether to 
®. export. or manufacture; maintaining 
good foreign relations, etc 
tional Business Conference, Harvard Bus. 
Ed. by D. H. Fenn, Jr. 308 pp., ilius., $4.50 


READING 
IMPROVEMENT for ADULTS 


Speed your reading 300 more words a 
minute—remember what you read better. 
Famous NYU Reading Institute technique 
now in this book. Includes clear instruc- 
tions, speed-up practices, progress checks— 
complete tested training. Gives you valu- 
able business and personal ability 

y P. D. Leedy. 456 pp., $5.95 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Me Graw Hill Book Co., tne aon FEW 8-3 
jist St.. New York 36, Y 
" <l be 


plus fe ‘ 
anted book 
f you remit wit 
ny ge.) 
\. Pract. Office Timesavers. $5.00 
Written Commun. in Bus., $6.00 
Successful Conf. & Dise. Tech., $5.00 
nn Met. Guide to Overseas Oper., $4.50 
Reading tmorv. for Adults, $5.95 
(Print) 


For price and terms oupeide | % g 
write McGraw-Hill tnt'l 
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board found him guilty of “making. . . 
remarks which are detrimental to the 
local union and . conduct unbecom- 
ing a member.” 
¢ Hiring Hall Disputes—Union mem- 
bers who have run afoul of union hir- 
ing hall practices or of union job referral 
systems have applied to the NLRB for 
redress. Many of the cases involving a 
violation of union rules are of this kind 
union members discharged, refused 
clearance or further referrals because 
they took—or sought—jobs_ directly 
rather than through the union’s referral 
system. In one such ease, a member 
was denied a job because he failed to 
notify his union of outside employment 
while his name was still on the union’s 
out-of-work list. His failure to do so, 
a union business agent testified, 
to disrupt the rotation system of job 
referral established by the local union. 
Nonetheless, the NLRB ordered the 
union member reinstated 

In 14 cases out of the 56 studied, 
charges of rival unionism were made 
against individual emplovees who lost 
their jobs as a result. One woman was 
fired and her reinstatement blocked by 
her union local after she became en- 
gaged to be married to the leader of a 
rival union. In the others, union mem 
bers lost jobs because of their activities 
on behalf of outside unions. The NLRB 
their reinstatement, in 
cases with back pay 
¢ Union Dissidents—Typical of the 13 
cases involving union dissidents was the 
of a union member who was a 
an opposition group within 
the union. In another case, two union 
members were expelled 


served 


ordered some 


discharge 
leader of 


and discharged 
because they engaged in “‘a movement 
having for its purpose the displacement 
of many of the union’s officers and the 
reversal of union policy in certain re 
spects.”” The NLRB ordered reinstate 
ment in these cases, too 
¢ How Typical?—It’s hard to say hov 
tvpical this pattern is The cases 
selected reflect only a random sampling 
of decisions issued by the NLRB and 
do not in anv way cover the thousands 
of unfair labor practice charges that 
never reach Washington but are settled 
level, withdrawn or dis 
missed in the regional offices. But an in 
formed guess mav be hazarded that the 
pattern on the whole fits 

The pattern suggests that a remedy 
it law exists for those individuals who 
have lost job rights through arbitrar\ 
iction of corrupt union offcials. But 
the Nagle case also demonstrates that 
the T-H has its weaknesses as well 
trength in this area. 
e Nagle Case—The NLRB, under the 
l-H clause protecting individual job 
rights, ordered the Operating Engineers 
and desist” from caus 
\. Cestone Co. of Glen Ridge, 
Nagle 


on a lower 


local “to cease 
ing the 


N. J., to discriminate igainst 


The construc- 


by refusing to hire him. 
were also 


tion firm and the union 
ordered to make up any loss in pa\ 
suffered by Nagle as a result of thei 
joint action—a sum estimated by Nagle 
and his attorney to be about $550. 

“We're not going to pay,” says 
James Blake, attorney for Local 135 
“The decision is utterly ridiculous and 
we're going to fight this all the way 
through.” The company, which must 
foot half the bill, savs 
in the middle” and “we'll 
union follows.” 
William J. Keating 
formerly with the New York Cits 
Anti-Crime Committee and attorney 
for the Local 1358 reform groups, says 
that recourse to the T-H “is the only 
protection fellows in this situation 
have.” The Local 138 reform group, 
of which Nagle is a leading member, 
has been fighting the racket leadership 
of the union for five vears. Local 135 
for vears has been run by the DeKon 
ings, father and son William (€ 
DeKoning, Sr., served a year in prison 
for extortion and is now in retirement 
His son, indicted at the same time, 
was ordered out of the Long Island local 
for a vear. He nows runs Local 1358 
Nagle’s case is one out of seven pend 
ing before the NLRB involving mem- 
bers of the reform 
e Law’s Narrow 
siders the Nagle 
in scope The same thing 
pen all over again 
one firm, Cestone, and the union u 
this one instance to stop discriminat 
ing against Nagle The order has no 
force with other contractors.” 

As a weakness in the present T-H 
setup, Keating points out the time it 
took from the filing of the charge to 
the initial decision of the trial exami 
ner—one vear—and to the 
the review board—two vears in all 
“How manv individual union members 
can hold out that long?”” Keating asks 
‘The order might be effective 
job tenure exists, but in this industt 
before the NLRB can investigate, th« 
job IS OVCI = 
e Practical Effects—Despite the incon 
results, the NLRB dk 
effects “The 
haven’t bothered me since,” says Nagk 
A little more than two weeks after h 
filed charges with the NLRB, Nagle 
union hall to the 
Cestone job where he was taken on as 

payload operator at a rate some $11 a 
week less than that received by 
trencher operator—$169 for a 40-hou 
week. From payload operator, Nagle 
was shifted to work as an oiler and 
then to a trencher, the job he held 
until Cestone’s work was completed 
At present, the 34-year-old Nagle is 
working as a bulldozer operator for 
another concern. END 


‘we're caught 
follow what 
ever course the 
Nagle’s attorney, 


group 

Scope—Keating con 
decision too narroy 
could hap 
lhe decision orders 


decision of 


whe It 


clusiveness it 


cision has had _ practical 


was sent by the 
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Examining plastic model of earth satellite in front of Minitrack Ground Station No. 1 


Blossom Point, Md., are (left to right): A. E. Abel, Gen. Mgr., Bendix Radio Division; 


John Mengal, Chief of Tracking and Guidance, Project Vanguard; Dr. John Hagen, Director, Project Vanguard; Capt. Peter Horn, U.S.N., Director, U.S. Naval Research Laboratory 


WHEN THEY LAUNCH THE SATELLITE, 
BENDIX-BUILT “MINITRACK” WILL FIND AND TRACK IT! 


The construction and launching of 


the earth satellite— Project Vanguard 

is a tremendous job. It challenges 
the finest scientific minds our country 
can assemble. Once launched, 
though, all is in vain unless it can be 
found and tracked 


It would be a lot easier to find a 
‘**needle in a haystack”’ than to locate 
the satellite, as it whirls through 
outer space at 18,000 miles an hour, 
circling the globe once every ninety 
minutes. Locating it in flight would 
be comparable to trying to find a golf 
ball dropped from a jet plane flying 
at the speed of sound at 60,000 feet. 
And to complicate matters, the sat- 
ellite will disappear from view when 
it is on the opposite side of the globe 
and will have to be picked up again 


A thousand products 


each time it reappears. 

Here’s the vital role Bendix *-built 
Minitrack plays: Within the satellite 
will be a tiny radio transmitter about 
the size of a cigarette pack. It will 
send out signals so Project Vanguard 
personnel can determine its position 
and course. The signals will have 
only 1/10,000th of the power con- 
sumed by a 100-watt light bulb. But 
the Minitrack is radio equipment SO 
sensitive that it will readily pick up 
these signals. 

len complete Minitrack radio re- 
ceiving systems, each housed in an 
air-conditioned trailer, will be located 
at strategic spots in North and South 
America and in Australia. They are 
ready and waiting for the big moment 
of launching—the first major equip- 


Gondix” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich 


Cutewoy view of air-conditioned trailer, similar to 
Ground Station No. 1, housing Bendix Minitrack system 


ment of Project Vanguard delivered 
ahead of schedul Minitrack was 
developed by the U.S. Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D.C., 
and built by Bendix Radio Division, 
Baltimore, Maryland, designer and 
producer of radar for 
practically every use ee PAT. OFF 


radio and 


a million ideas 





Above: “Buffalo” Fans supply air for Socony-Mobil Building 
Draft Fans. Center: Radomes inflated by “Buffalo” E Blowers 


. Above right: Hundreds of power plants depend on “Buffalo” 
. Lower right: §.8. United States ventilated by “Buffalo” Fans. 


FAN‘tas’tic adj. Imaginary, unreal | wes 


The variety of jobs done by fans today might seem 
fantastic. Small “Buffalo” Type “E” Blowers inflat- 
ing radomes to shelter radar in the Arctic. “Buffalo” 
Fans supplying all the air to ventilate the world’s 
fastest ocean liner and the world’s largest air condi- 
tioned office building. “Buffalo” Fans delivering 
tons of air at high temperatures and pressures for 


generating power. These are just four examples. 


BUFFALO FORGE 


Every air job is drfferent — yet all volume, pressure, 
temperature and installation requirements are met 


exactly by built-to-order “Buffalo” Fans. 

80 years’ experience, plus full engineering, testing 
and manufacturing facilities are your assurance of 
every air job well done when you call on “Buffalo” 


and its complete line of fans. 


COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont, 








VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 











In Labor 


Local Ordinances Against Organizing 


Upset by Two Federal Court Rulings 


lown or city ordinances requiring the licensing of 
union Organizers received a setback in two lower court 
involving the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union and the United Steelworkers of America. 

In Birmingham, Ala., Federal Judge H. H. Grooms 
ruled out a Guin (Ala.) ordinance requiring registration, 
a $1,000 license, and $25 tax on each member signed up. 

lhe U.S. District Court for Western Kentucky has 
declared invalid and unconstitutional a Russellville (Kv.) 
ordinance that made it unlawful to solicit union mem 
bership without a $25 license. ‘The court said the or- 
dinance constituted interference with the ‘Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

lhe two decisions, union attorneys sav, will be cited 
in union briefs when the ILGW’s case against a similar 
ordinance in Baxley, Ga. (BW—Jan.26°57,p102), comes 
up before the U.S. Supreme Court in November. 


Cases, 


Stellato Turns to Reuther for Aid 
In Brush With His Own Ford Local 


Carl Stellato, president of the United Auto Workers 
Ford River Rouge Local 600, has bid for help from his tra 
ditional union policvmaking foe, UAW Pres. Walter 
Reuther, in an imbroglio with his own local. 

Local 600’s trial committee has convicted Stellato of 
falselv charging that 17 union members slandered him 
by circulating scurnlous leaflets during the union’s spring 
election campaign. Now Stellato is appealing his con- 
viction to the international UAW, which will probably 
hear his case at its next regular board meeting, in October. 

he trial committee gave the Stellato conviction added 
weight by entirely clearing Pres. Paul Boatin of the 
Dearborn Engine Div. unit and 16 others of the slander 
charge. In Mav, Boatin scored heavily against Stellato 
by defeating his brother, ‘Tony, for the presidency of the 
Dearborn engine plant unit (BW Mavy18°57,p157). In 
the same election, Carl Stellato swept into his sixth 
term as head of the Ford local. 


NLRB Seeks Decision This Fall 
In Kohler-UAW Dispute 


Final oral arguments in the drawn-out Kohler Co. 
strike case have been set for Sept. 9 by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The new schedule seeks a decision this 
fall on union charges that the company refused to bargain 
in good faith and fired 78 employees for union activities. 


The charges arose in connection with the nation’s 
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longest major strike, by the United Auto Workers against 
the Kohler (Wis.) plumbingware manufacturer. (The 
walkout began Apr. 1, 1954. The plant has been in op 
eration during almost all of the strike—profitably, it re 
ports, despite picketing and UAW boycott efforts. ) 

There are now two big issues in the way of a settlement: 

(1) Many of the 3,000 who struck have since returned 
to jobs, and their ranks have been augmented by a large 
number of newly hired workers. UAW demands that all 
who walked out must be reinstated, even if it means lay- 
ing off those hired during the strike. Kohler says those 
now working are “permanent” employees and it can te- 
employ only enough strikers to meet present needs. 

(2) Kohler discharged 78 strikers on charges of miscon 
duct and violence early in the walkout. ‘The entire leader 
ship of UAW’s Local 833 was included. ‘The company 
says the 78 no longer have job rights—and will not be 
taken back. UAW contends they were fired in violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and must be reinstated. 

Ihese are questions NLRB must decide. But, whoever 
wins, the NLRB rulings will almost certainly be chal 
lenged in court. The result will be further protracted 
legal proceedings. 


Pension Fund Fails to Meet 


Commitments When Company Folds 


One of the rare cases of failure in a soundly con 
structed pension plan came to light when Haves Metal 
Products Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
By an unusual combination of circumstances, the com- 
pany was unable to meet its obligations to 188 pensioners 
with the $425,000 it had in trust when it shut down 
on May 1. Pension payments were cut by nearly 50‘. 

Haves negotiated the pension plan with the UAW 
in September, 1952 Initially, it contributed 6.3¢ an hour, 
7.8¢ and this vear to 13¢ an hour. 
Successive reductions in the work force cut down the 
number of contributions. At news of the impending 
shutdown, employees over 60 applied for early retirement 
on pensions, sharply increasing demands on the fund. 
circumstances,” savs Wailliard Solenberger, 


closed its doors 


a vear later, it rose to 


“These 
a UAW 
past-service liability with which every pension fund starts 
—which in this case did not have time to be amortized 
dealt a serious blow to the plan.” 


social security official, “combined with the 


Ihe existing funds, held in a Grand Rapids bank, will 


be liquidated. Hayes management shopping for a 


single premium annuity for life to cover pensioncrs. 


Strike Losses Hit Decade’s Low 


rhe number of man-davs lost through strike action 


during the first six months of 1957—7.5-million—was the 
lowest half-vear in more than a decade, according to 
the Dept. of Labor 

\ total of 2.075 strikes, involving 744,000 workers, 
occurred during the first half of the vear, Labor Dept 


figures show. ‘Time lost because of strikes during this 


period was estimated at 0.13% of all hours worked in 
non-farm industnes 





HERMAN WOUK: “A fresh, white sheet of 


paper Is a autiful to a writer and 


Mr. ii 


rat do you value most in 1 paper? Be ity? Durability ? Dependable pert rm- 
The Se historic qualities of cotton fiber papers are unexcelled by iny ther 
t 


ype. The fiber that goes into these papers, and the special equipment and proc- 
esses used in making them, represent quality paperm k ng at its be st Yo 


with confidence when you specify cotton fiber papers 


YOUR SUPPLIER KNOWS . why papers made of cotton fiber (25% min 
mum to 100° in the best grades 


}) perform better in a variety of uses. Ask him 
about cotton fiber business an 


d soci il Stationery, inde xes, le dgers, onion skin I d 


drawing, tracing, blue print and other papers. PAPERS 
*¥LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR “RAG” IN THE WATE 


RMARK OR LABEL 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks... 


... about a “pro’s” views 
on inflation . . . Treasury notes 





at a premium . . . dim view of 
steel stocks . . . bonds over the 
(grocery) counter. 


“No near-term change” in the in 


flationar 


: pro” 


leading 
Put 


agrec 


trend is seen bv one 
investor, Boston’s 
nam Fund. But the fund 
that the trenc 
tinue indefinitely, ot 
have 


; 


Georgc 
can't 
t necessity, con 
won t 
ind painful, interrup 
who 


must, 


temporary, 
ions for those have adopted the 
New Era philosophy too 

Chis is no time 


to throw 


ompletel 

me,” savs the fund, 
over the ballast and put on 
dditional sail.’’ 


the government 
ictually selhng at 
v, 1004 of par 
easurv + 


mmediatel 


Strange sight in 

market: a new issue 

) premium. On Mond 
s bid for the new 1 

due 196] 


two-by-fours”’ 


notes 

dubbed — the 

since the in be re 

deemed at par after two vears Dealers 
to reflect 


iv the demand seems oupon 


NSCIOUSTICSS 


Steel 


MN panies 


} ] 17 
stocks, especially the smaller 
have lost favor among 
hrewd Streeters | 


u h issues iT¢ 


some 
laim that man 
odv’s put. it, 
now valuing 1957 


+] 


turns rather fully 1 result, “then 
| ' 


intermediate term vulnerability to price 
eaction is greater than their chance of 
further gains.” 

buy is well 


l'exans can now bonds, 


supermarkets J 


groceries, in 3 
Weingarten, Inc., them, is 
$2.5-million ¢ subordinated 


$50 and up 


owner of 
offering 
debentures in 


local underwriters 


pieces; the 
midwifing the deal are 
selling them actoss the counter in the 
markets—to Texans only 
At least one secondary offering has 
counter to the trend of 
Last 
21.000 


run 
BW 
off-board offering of 
Johns-Manville was 
half the stock sold 


success 
week an 
shares of 


withdrawn; only 


A lady stockholder speaks her mind: 
“It’s the first 
that 
invite 


degree heat 


meeting I ever at 
little colla 
i day of 90 


nnual 
tended didn’t serve a 
you there on 
then not pass 
thing, a big firm like Sper 
Other companies give you 
ind cold drinks, at least 
end vou home 
I don’t like subway traveling in the rush 


hour 


fon 
iround 
Rand 
sandwiches 
And then to 
it 5:30 in the rush hour 


and 
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Standard & Poor's Daily Industrial Stock Price Index (1941-'43= 100) 
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Aug. 2, 1956 All-Time High 





$3 
The latest abortive 


all-time high... 





> 


attack on last summer's 








cad 


...and the 
retreat that 
has followed > 
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June 


rrerrrrrrr rr irirtiiiiitiiiii 


Obituary for 


It didn’t last long—a mere 


three weeks in July. But you 
couldn't be sure of that until 
this week’s final twitch. 


rs ALWAys possible that Wall Street's 
} bulls h nething vhen the 
larion that the ti 
ket that got under way in 
not really dead but just 
long rest. 

It’s possible, but this 
hard-shell bulls were 
had finally come face to face 
unpleasant fact of life in toda 
ket: The 1957 version of the traditi 
ummer rally was dead. In fact, 
ficially breathed its last way 
July 15, just threc 
Death 


group 


mendous bull mar 
mid-1949 is 


taking a g¢ 


week even 


wondering 


+ 


back on 
vecks after it started 
came when the 
chart) made one more attempt 
through the record highs set 
August, only 

margin 

¢ In the Depths—The facts 
By the middle of this weck, 
back 


industrial stock 
to break 
carly last 
narrow 
were cleat 
tocks gen 
that 


rally wer down to levels 


had not been plumbed since mid-Mar 


And the prices hadn't just drifted down, 
they had down by the 
st volume of 
time. ‘The orders 


been shoved 
sell orders in 


not 


greatc 1 long 


} 
wer startliing| 


July August 


a Rally 


g, ut the were powerful out if 
proportion to their size. Indeed, 
Street figure that the 
pressures generated on Monda 
ind ‘Tuesday had squeezed $4-billion 
more out of the paper value of the 
issues listed on the Big Board 
¢ Why It Happens—Of course, it 
utirely possible that the 
half of the week was nothing 
than a “selling 
intermediate sell-off could 
Streeters didn’t doubt 


ere were plenty of reasons for 


tatisticians 


carnage oOo! 
the n t 
climax to an 


But 


who 


More 
you 
hnd few 
. 7 


tl 1utions 


ic wide-spread fears and 
e first 
half-satisfactory,”” as onc 
eclor puts it. 
found in thi 
that 
bout 
p riod (BW 
healthy large number of companies 
ictualh 


them im 


half carnings were onl 
market coun 
despite the indication 
flood of first-half 
porate prohts were 
5 head of the vear-before 
Aug.23°56,p23 An un 
had 


many of 


reports 
running 


( cistered declines 
trades that had been 
f late 
e ‘The petroleum group lay in the 

adow of Pre 
that they would have 
imports, or cls¢ 

e Both ind investors were 
feeling jittery about the weakness 
in world copper ind the dis- 


turbing drops reported in the earnings 


prosper 
ig 
Eisenhower's 
to cut 


Warming 
down on 


traders 
new 
prices 
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ow Available 
Key Facts About Doing 


Business in Australia 


a 


Let Australia’s largest organization 


of business research and manage- 


ment consultants provide you with 
information on developing your 
potential for greater foreign earn- 
ings through 


Stronger Distribution 
Licensee Manufacturing 
Your Own Australian Plant 


Write today for free literature on the 
Australian investment climate and profit 
opportunities for key industries in 
Australia 

Mr Andrew Gilchrist 


Director 


AUSTRALIAN RESEARCH SERVICES LTD. 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y 


Offices in all principal cities 
in Australia and New Zealand 














USE FAST 
Southern. 
SCREWS 
FOR FAST 
ASSEMBLY 


oice of materials, gauging of tools, train 
ng of workers, down through the final inspections 


F r 


Quality is the goal at Southern. Southern fast- 
eners on your assembly line mean smooth and 
speedy production and a better competitive posi- 
tien for your product 


Wood Screws * Stove Bolts * Machine Screws 
& Nuts * Tapping Screws * Drive Screws * 
Dowel Screws * Carriage Bolts + Hanger Bolts 


Free Samples and Stock List, write on company 
letterhead. Box 1360-BW, Statesville, N. C 


Sout 


scRriw COMPANY 


Narel 


house 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES 


132 The Markets 





of companies in the non-ferrous trades 
(page 52). 

¢ There were signs that the already 
tight money market would be squeezed 
still further, notably Tuesday's boost- 
ing of the prime money rate to 44% 
from 4%, in New York and elsewhere 
(page 27). 

e France’s government was facing 
a serious fiscal crisis, with the consider- 
able possibility that the franc would 
soon be devalued again (page 115) 
e Setback to Morale—All these factors 
have played their part in determining 
the market, but probably none of them 
has been so important as the recent 
shift in market psychology 

The fears of inflation, which brought 

on so much buving, have dimmed con- 
siderably. And there has been a sharp 
drop in the often-expressed confidence 
that a sharp business upturn in the 
fall is practically guaranteed. More 
and more investors and traders are won- 


dering whether New York’s Guaranty 
l'rust Co. didn’t score a bull’s-eye with 
its warning that “the widespread ex- 
pectation of an upturn in business this 
autumn” might be “in some measure 
the product of hope rather than of 
tangible signs of-rising activity.” 
e “Pros” Agree—Traders and investors 
may be giving far too much weight 
to existing unfavorable factors in their 
evaluations of the market’s prospects. 
However, their feelings seem to b« 
shared to some extent by the “pro” 
money managers 

Examination of a substantial 
of midyear statements of the investment 
trusts shows that a quarter of them 
were holding from 10% to 35% of 
their assets in cash or the equivalent 
And, as the table below shows, many 
blue-chip and near blue-chip growth 
stocks—long the darlings of the trade— 
have been among the hardest hit issues 
in the recent selling 


mass 


Growth-Stock Gyrations 


Int'l Business Ma 
Addressograph- Multigrap 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Minnea polis-Honey we 
Freeport Sulp 

El Paso Nat 

Merck & ( 

Chas. Pf 

Ameri 


Natior 


Seaboard Oil 
Amerada Petrol 
Johnson & Johr 
Corning Glass 
General Electri 
Eastman Kodak 
Standard Oil 
Standard Oi 
Humble Oil 
Beckman Instruments 
G. D. Searle & Co 
Gulf Oi 
General Dynamics 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Thompson Products 
nion Carbice 
ney Bowes 
lair Oil 


in Mat 


Radio Corp 
Internatior 
Allied Chemi 


Texas Gulf Sul 


1956 


High 
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100 
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CHEAP? 


Honeywell's Ele 


ctronic Air Cleaner protects precision 


operations 6 times better than ordinary mechanical air filters* 
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TIRES TAKE AN (\\{)/\V|(' BATH 


Si bstit ting nssion proc icts for heat and press re 1n the vul anization of tires 1s another 
possible use fora nic energy r. F. K. Schoenfeld, Vi President in charge of Research 


. tells of recent experiments at the AEC’s National Reactor 


icleonics to tire 


production experts 
were all involved. T] dtok nstant touch with all the new developments in 


their own fields and in related activiti n my inion, | T and technical magazines 


At B. F. Goodrich, 793 Key Men 
Pay to Read One‘or More McGraw-Hill Magazines 


NeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


FIRST TIRE eve: 








Smooth way to land sales 


How Emery 
Air Freight 
helps close 


sales quickly 


When sales are won or lost on the fine 
points, clinch them with something 
really close to your prospect's heart 
fast delivery service. 

Through Emery, for example, an ad- 
vertiser recently delivered promotion 
material to 1200 addresses in 400 cities 
in only 24 hours— enormously increas- 
ing the effectiveness of his national 
program. 

Emery Air Freight enables you to 


sell and compete successfully in many 
markets normally out of your reach. 
And with Emery you can expect sav- 
ings up to 33% (depending on distance 
and weight) compared with the only 
other air express service. 

Of course any emergency shipment 
moves better by air. But find out how 
Emery’s nationwide door-to-door serv- 
ice can fit into your everyday sales 
plans. 


EMERY wr FREIGHT seamen vind 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving t! 


2g » United States, Alaska, Canada . 


and Europe, Asi 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK It’s not so simple or painless these days to make a gift—especially if it 
AUG. 10, 1957 involves securities. There are tax complications that often call for much 

: . careful, skilled planning, even for an apparently straightforward gift to a 
member of the family. 





You have to keep an eye on both the gift tax and the income tax. This 
can be tricky to do. For example, if you assembled a block of stock over 
a span of years, at different prices, how do you choose which shares to give? 
It can make quite a difference in taxes to the recipient. 


A CUSHEESS WEEK Taxes on gifts of securities are an immensely complicated subject, but 


here, in brief, is the core of the matter. 
These are two basic rules to remember: 
SERVICE 

¢ Under the gift tax laws, you can give up to $3,000 a year each to as 
many persons as you wish, tax-free. Moreover, you and your wife can pool 
your $3,000 exclusions to give $6,000 each year to any individual. You 
and she together also have the benefit of a lifetime exemption from gift 
tax of $60,000, over and above the annual exclusions. 


¢ If the recipient sells the gift securities, his tax on the capital gain is 
computed on the basis of the price you originally paid for the shares, just 
as it would be if you had kept the stock and sold it yourself. There’s only 
one exception: if you paid more than the shares were worth on the date of 
gift. Then, if the recipient sells at the market price on the date of the gift 
—or less—his tax “basis” will be that market value. He has to sell for more 
than your original cost to be taxed on his gains; if he does, his tax will be 
figured according to your original purchase price. 


In totting up his tax, the recipient has one advantage—he can add your 
period of holding the stocks to his own in order to qualify for long-term 
capital gains treatment, if possible. 


A hypothetical case may help unravel these rules: 


Suppose you own 1,000 shares of stock in Global Skies Corp. You bought 
it at prices ranging from $10 years ago to $50 more recently. Now it’s listed 
at $40. You and your wife decide to give $6,000 worth—150 shares—to your 
newly married daughter. 


Should you give her 150 of the shares you bought at $10? The answer 
is probably “no.” If you do, and your daughter decides to sell them, she 
would face a heavy capital gains tax, based on the difference between the 
$10 per share you had paid and her selling price. In order to compensate 
her for this tax, your gift would have to go over the $6,000 limit. This 
would mean using part of your wife’s $60,000 lifetime exemption to 
avoid paying a gift tax—and you might want to keep this intact for future 
use. 

What about giving her 150 of the shares you bought at $50? Here, again, 
you’d probably decide not to. If you gave her these shares when the market 
was at $40, your daughter’s tax situation would be this: 


¢ If she sold for $40 or less, she could claim the difference between $40 
and her selling price as a capital loss. 


¢ If she sold from $40 to $50, she would report neither loss nor gain. 


¢ If she sold for over $50, she would have to report the excess of the 
selling price over $50 (your original purchase price) as a capital gain. 


: However, giving these particular shares would deprive you of the 
PAGE 137 possibility of taking a tax loss of $10 per share. 
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One alternative would be to sell the shares yourself at $40 and give 
your daughter the proceeds in cash. You could use the $10 per share loss 
to offset any capital gains you made on other transactions during the year. 
If you had no gains to offset, then you could deduct $1,000 of the loss from 
ordinary income that year, and the remaining $500 the next year. 


What about shares you bought, say, seven months ago at $40—the 
current market price? They might be the easiest answer, involving fewer 
tax complications. If your daughter sold at $40, she’d have neither gain nor 
loss to report. If she sold for more than $40, she’d have a taxable gain; 
for less than $40, a deductible loss. 


There’s another point to keep in mind. When you make the gift, be 
sure to include with it a note telling the recipient (1) the price you origi- 
nally paid for the shares, (2) the date of purchase, and (3) the market value 
on the date of the gift. This is a detail often overlooked. But it’s very 
important to the recipient, if he sells the securities in the future and then 
tries to settle up with the tax collector. 


Incidentally, it’s now easier to give securities and other property to 
minor children, thanks to new laws passed by 27 states this year. There 
are now only 10 states that do not have these special laws: Alabama, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


Books in the news: 


Since the U.S. will fire a miniature test satellite into space sometime 
this fall—months ahead of the full-scale moon-launching program—you may 
want a briefing on this subject right away. One way is to read The Making 
of a Moon, by Arthur C. Clarke (Harper, $3.50). This book details the 
story of the satellite program in sensible, entertaining terms. 


Are cigarettes one cause of lung cancer? This is so much a topic of 
conversation—even to Pres. Eisenhower’s press conference comments on 
how he stopped smoking—that you might want to read a book that takes 
an impartial look at the problem: Science Looks at Smoking, by Eric North- 
rup (Coward-McCann, $3). The book gives the medical evidence and clears 
away misconceptions. There’s enough information for you to answer the 
question “Should I smoke?” 


Note to overseas travelers: With the French franc dropping in value 
(latest quote in the free market is more than 430 francs to $1, versus the 
official rate of 350), don’t forget to cash in promptly any French francs 
you’ve brought back from abroad. 


To hunters: Don’t scoff at the idea of shooting down a flying pheasant 
with bow and arrow. A new “shotgun” arrow on the market is aimed at 
making archery competitive with firearms for small game hunting. The 
arrow shaft is tipped with a hollow cylinder containing eight steel darts, 
for a scatter pattern. Write to National Marine Co., 2412 Sixth Ave., Cad- 
illac, Mich. (price; $3.95 per arrow). 
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roadbed to lower costs 


IN TIGHT TUNNELS or low, passages . . . through a 
mountain, over a river or under a street — belt con- 
veyors by Link-Belt work around the clock with little 
maintenance. Adding low operating cost to their re- 
markable initial economies, they generally cost far less 
than any other form of bulk material transportation, 


Why Link-Belt—a single, total source for 
design, equipment and erection—brings such 
significant savings to belt conveyor applications 


When Link-Belt engineers and builds a belt conveyor project, q i — 
lowest cost-per-ton handled is the result. Unequalled range of _ wee 
ipplication experience, plus a complete line of components, pro- wovalliin aie 
vide the basis for a completely balanced system that takes full 

advantage of the inherent high capacity and low cost of this most 

versatile carrier of bulk materials. For facts, write LINK-BELT 

COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


<I. 
LINK Atay BELT 
> 
of idlers plus drives, pulleys, trippers and terminal 


One source... one responsibility for materials handling. machinery gives Link-Belt unmatched flexibility in 
processing and power transmission equipment 14,691 applying belt conveyors. 


Return Idlers 


Drives 


INDUSTRY'S MOST COMPREHENSIVE LINE 








Good idea. We make not 
just one, or two, but a// 
types drive and 
conveying chains 
and 


of steel 

plus 
attach- 
If you can use 
versatility and adapt- 
ability in your chain 
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ments 











The Union Chain And 
Manufacturing Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


fo] ae -1-]el-te-halola 


PROBLEM. 
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SIZE 


SAVE UP TO 50% 
ON POWER. 


DENVER.-Dillon 
Screens and complete 


equipment for Ore 
Dressing and Process 
Industries. 


DENVER Cquipmen 1 Co. 
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Your annual income 
from all sources 
is $19,963" 


*Mean figure from Business Week 
Audience Report, 1956 


140 Regions 
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% Change 
vs. year 
rT Te) 


+7.3% 
+ 6.1% 
+ 5.2% 
+ 3.7% 
+ 7.4% 
+ 6.4% 
+ 6.2% 
+ 3.6% 
+ 7.0% 


Federal 
Reserve District 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 

St. Louis 

. Minneapolis 
. Kansas City +4.9% 
. Dallas + 3.9% 
. San Francisco + 6.4% 
Nation + 5.8% 
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The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


The Indexes 


289.6 
300.8 
303.9 
351.9 
382.3 
460.6 
362.8 
335.6 
369.4 
416.3 
503.2 
408.9 
360.4 





U.S. Incomes: Up 5.8% From Last Year 


April 
1957 


287.5 
301.3 
298.6 
349.9 
378.8 
453.3 
361.0 
334.4 
369.1 
412.1 
501.1 
404.5 
357.9 


1941=100; adjusted for seasonal. May figures preliminary; April revised. 
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May 
1956 


270.0 
283.6 
288.9 
339.5 
355.9 
432.7 
341.5 
323.9 
345.2 
397.0 
484.4 
384.2 
340.6 








Still Climbing Higher 


Regional incomes for May are 
up for tenth consecutive month. 
Only the New York region failed 
to chalk up a gain. 


U.S. incomes in Mav, 1957, climbed 
to another peak—5.8 bove thei 
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cuts earthmoving costs 


Developed and pioneered by Euclid, 
the Twin-Power principle utilized in 
the Model TC-12 Crawler Tractor, 
“Euc”’ Scrapers and Rear-Dump 
haulers makes them top performers 
of work. With 
two engines, each having a separate 


on a wide range 


Torqmatic Drive, these units carry 
bigger loads and provide more work- 
ability than other equipment. 

It’s advanced engineering like 
this that has made Euclid a leader 


EUCLID DIVIS 


in the heavy construction equip- 
ment field. There are types and sizes 
of Euclids to meet every requirement 
of mine, quarry, construction and 
many kinds of industrial work. 

If any of your operations utilize 
earthmoving equipment — scrapers, 
crawler tractors, rear-dump or bot- 
tom-dump haulers for off-highway 
service—we’'d like to show you how 
Euclids can cut your costs and why 
Euclids are your best investment. 


> [ON 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Pioneer in off-highway earthmoving equipment 








a new plant 





every six days 





During 1953-56, American business established 255 new 
plants in “The Land of Plenty”, the territory served by the 
Norfolk and Western. This is an average of better than one new 


plant every six days. 


there must be 
a reason 








... and there is. Amn obvious one. Careful study convinced 
these firms, some of them with the biggest names in industry, 
that the best manufacturing and distributing conditions available 
for their needs were in this territory. As evidence that their 
choice was sound, during these same four years established 
industry in this region thrived at a rate which required plant 
additions averaging one every 42 days! For growth, industry in 
“The Land of Plenty” has invested an average of over $332,000 


per day — every day for four years. 


The site you're looking for may be await- 
ing you in this progressive and growing 
region. It will cost you nothing to find out. 
N&W plant location specialists are at your 
service. Just write, wire or call L. E. Ward, 
Jr., Manager, Industrial and Agricultural 
Dept., Drawer B-772 (Phone Dlamond 
4-1451, Ext. 474), Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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MANAGEMENT 





Bell's Training Plan: 
Broadest of Them All 


As the biggest employer, 
AT&T has one of the greatest 
management-training problems. 
Now it has a program, includ- 
ing college courses, that seems 
to meet the need. 
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AT & T’s Broad Management Training 


ORGANIZATION LEVEL 


Here’s what if offers its 100,000+ managers 


| TECHNIQUES & SKILLS 
PERIOD 


How to Run a Conference 


5th Level (General Mgrs.) 





3rd & 4th Level (Division & District Mgrs.) 


Evaluating & Coaching People 


Planning & Controlling the Job 

How to Run a Conference 

Working Around Barriers in Communication. . 
The Importance of Listening to People 





Ist & 2nd Level (Supervisors & Foremen) 


Communicating With People 
How to Run a Conference 


The Importance of Listening to People 
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Even the enthusiasts admit that 
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inar All a fellow has to do is hire a 
hall and announce a ‘high level’ course 
then beat registrants away from the 
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experienced engineer reportedly netted 
$2,500 on a recent four-day operations 
research seminal 
But, management trainers sav, this 
is the froth that rises in anv fast-growing 
field. Meanwhile, effective work and 
serious research go quietly on at many 
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ll. Mother Bell’s Problem 
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ing with its management needs. One i 
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* 
Program 


Ii ECONOMICS-PERSONNEL-LABOR RELATIONS lit HUMANITIES 


PERIOD PERIOD 


Basic Gnl. Mgt. Training at Asbury Pork, N. J.. Bell's Special Institute of Humanistic Studies 


at U. of Penn. .. 


4 wks. 
10 mo. 


Advanced General Mgt. Training at Asbury . . wks. 


University Advanced Management Programs... 4-13 wks. 





University & Other Outside Mgt. Courses, 
A.M.A., N.1.C.B., etc. 2-6 wks. 


Asbury Park Type Gnl. Mgt. Training 2 wks. 
8 days 
2 days+ 
1 wk. + 


Special University Courses on the 
Humanities 


Insights on Human Relations Problems 
The What's and Why's of Company Policy . . . 
Job Descriptions & Tips for New Managers 





Insights on Human Relations Problems 
What's & Why's of Company Policies, and 
Labor Relations 
Company Labor Contracts and What They 
Mean .. 
Job Descriptions & Tips for New Appointees. . 


8 days 


4 days 
*Courses and periods vary from 


one Bell company to another 


3 days 
3 days 
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training for every level from foreman up 

both the 


and 


has said. 


parent 
that 


compan Ours¢ 


others have been develop 


dropp asthe ofh 

study histor 
philosophy art, 
some 
Our Ihe 


\\ 


school 0 
economi ind the 
twent ire now attending thi 
ompan 1] 

ai 
tf l rtain 
nd action,” 
vivania Bell pre 
that thi 
eradicated 

lo 
AT&T 
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mc! ou 
hams, three eig 
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Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 


? 


HOW BIG IS A 
SHIPPING CONTAINER ? 


Big enough to solve a shipping problem. 


Big enough to do its job. No bigger, no smaller, no 
heavier, no lighter. Just right to give your product maximum 
shipping protection without excess cost. 


That's how Fort Wayne designs and builds it. 


For nearly half a century we've 
been engineering and producing 
corrugated shipping containers, from , Hig” , > eae 
the largest to the smallest. We've he eee : cage Si a 
specialized at it. We've solved a lot 

of shipping problems for a lot of 
shippers 

Maybe you've got one. A 
problem, that is. vari Dartmouth, fo example, 
sponded with three broad courses: R¢ 
ligion, Science, and Man; The Indi 
vidual and Society in Literature, The 
Individual and the Stat Williams 
took a slightly different tack with five 





EXECUTIVES ON CAMPUS find stim- 
ulus in meeting fellow management men 


from other departments and companies. 





urses 


IV. Measuring the Value 


It's not easy t 
vf the college lil 
the company a 
\ ith the total i 
only a_ handful 
courses. But AT&] 
issumption that it is bound 


ome good, if onlv as an illustratio 


management's beliefs 
lor that matt Bell 


on ha fe 





S und | 
ciselv the valu I cour outside 
the strictly vocational field. Like a col 
lege education, much of the training 
program is taken on faith as being 
valuable 

e General View—Some studies of man- 
iwement training in industry at large 
find companies perfectly happy with al 
most any course that comes along, It 


seems as if almost anv program is bound 
to do some good becaus« 

le We e It perks a man up. Merely being 
4Y chosen to attend a training course comes 

to him as welcome recognition. 
e It lifts men out of their routine 
and mixes them with men from other 
departments or other companies—often 


GENERAL OFFICES FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA m education in itself ' 
e It gives men a view of their busi- 











CORRUGATED Paper COMPANY 
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(Carrier) How “the desk pen you fill just twice a year” 
saves time and money for Carrier Corporation 


? 





No messy, time-wasting refills. The Esterbrook \ point for every job. Esterbrook offers 32 points 


Inkomat 444 is alwavs ready to write its spill-proof so that evervone at Carrier has the pen to suit his job 


base holds a six-months’ supply of ink! Writes 500 Long-lasting Esterbrook points are precision-made for 


words at a dip. neat and easy writing 


No costly, time-wasting repairs. Carrier's Inkomat The Inkomat* {44 by 


ets stay in good condition. Damaged points are 


144 sets sta) 
replaced immediately for only 60¢. Only Inkomat 444 ® 
is such an economical, trouble-free desk set! 
*4.50 
-—) 
t price 
t 


* TRADEMARK 


Choose the right point for every writing job—from Esterbrook’s 32 


carton capil!” ene wily Gusera/ wishing 





~ are 


eh 


This Harnischfeger Shovel 
operates faster, smoother, easier, 
because of a National Torque Converter 


If you've ever watched a shovel like 
this in action, you know how the 
operator makes it swing, travel and 
hoist all at the same time, starting 
and stopping each operation at will. 
And, if you stop and think, you'll 
recognize what a strain this rapidly 
varying load puts on the engine. 

On the shovels produced by most 
of the nation’s leading manufactur- 
ers, a National Torque Converter 
is installed to cushion this stress. All 
shocks are absorbed within the con- 
verter, which eases the wear on the 
equipment. Furthermore, the con- 
verter automatically delivers the 
power as needed for various opera- 
tions. If a shovel hits a boulder, for 
instance, the converter reduces the 
bucket multiplies the 
“crowd,” until the obstruction is 
cleared. The engine can’t stall, as 
the converter exerts its greatest 
thrust when it encounters the great- 
est opposition! 

The properties of torque multipli- 
cation and shock cushioning that 
make National Torque Converters 


speed, and 














Nat val Torque Converters are manufactured 


wit or without integral cooling systen 


so valuable to shovel operators may 
also serve you. If you have any 
heavy equipment, powered by 100 
to 1000 hp prime movers, that is 
subject to shock, strain and varying 
loads, the National Torque Con- 
verter can help you to increase out- 
put, reduce maintenance. Write: 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Two Gateway Center 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pace-setters in the progress of industrial power transmission 
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“... AT&T is attempting 
studies to evaluate its train- 


° ‘ 
ing programs...’ 
STORY starts on p. 143 


ness or industry in broader, more ex- 
citing terms than they are accustomed 
to, and perhaps some insight into work- 
ing more effectively in it 

Often, too, the studies find that the 
caliber of the people giving, as well as 
taking, th« 
of its value. If their rank and ability 
thought that so 


) many talented peopl 


course 1s taken as a measure 


ire high, it is generally 
much effort bi 
must b« 
e Pitfalls—AT&T is 


tc evaluate its 


worthwhile 

ittempting studies 

yrograms but is, 
The pro 

gram planners see two big dangers to 

woid: (1) that they succumb to t 


training 


meanwhile, playing it by eat 


pressure to make programs more ¢1 
ible and easy ilso_ value] 
2) that the w e idea will crvstal 
ind lose its zing 

However satished the 


Bell 


he 


popular | 


1uman relations material 


] 
dT f more ¢ I ICS ind polit il 


from unwittingl 

WV ] ular program or 

process ll] mal ure that, 
for a tiny 


gement tramuing rograms are 


except 
professionals, man 
st iffed 
executives, 
for a few 


otational basis 


by yperating department 


who tal th issignment 
WCCRKS 
This wa particular project doesn't 
pan out, no entreriched professional 
group is likel feel called upon to 
take up the re] 1 its behalf 


We might rop anv one of 


Tram cars from now 


these pro 


sav company plannet With this same 
ittitude, thev make it a point to avoid 
sctting up permanent management 
training school or facilit We don't 

set up any temples,” they say. 
¢ Broad Implications—One Bell execu 


vant ft 


tive 1S drawing a mclusion that implies 


fundamental changes in the manage- 


yattern tht ughout 
New gC 


icration 
1 


been brought up much more 


ment industrv. 


| ¢ 
I ung people have 
permis 
sivel than the met who now he id 
most companies At home and at 
school, they expect te have a voice in 
what goes on, and thev can carry this 
same fecling into business 

his attitude, he suspects, puts some 
of the urgency into modern permissive 
better communi- 
cation within management, and better 


management training programs. END 


management methods 
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oodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


NOW 
AVAILABLE: 


Ameripol rubber in two 
forms to suit your 
processing 


S A RESULT of Goodrich-Gulf research 
and development, hot polymer grades 

of Ameripol man-made rubber are now avail- 
able in “crumb” form as well as in molded 
bales long familiar to all processors of rub- 


ber products. 


“Crumb” rubber can be put easily 
into solution—for products like adhesives, 
mastics, cements— without prior milling 


operations. Time and costs are saved. 


Pressed bales for making molded 
and extruded products—dusted and bagged. 
Also wrapped in plastic film—ready to feed 


directly into mixing equipment in your plant. 


In product quality, service, and ease of 
processing you'll find Ameripol the preferred 
rubber for your needs. Contact us for your 


requirements. 


Cold Non-0il 
THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR Polymers 


Cold Oil-Extended 


QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF Polymers 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE Hot Non-0il 


Polymers 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 





HOW TO REDUCE OFFICE COSTS 








Suit 
SATTERY & \emrTiOw Co 








er os 

















...-using a Moore-designed Book Form 


Whether your system involves six or only three opera- 
tions, a handwritten Moore Book Form offers advan- 
tages. This is particularly true where ‘original’ source 
documents are prepared in varying locations. The 
Moore-manufactured Book Form is a veteran of effi- 
ciency designed to cover many procedures with a 
single writing. It not only records all information 
but checks on mistakes, bottlenecks, loose control. 


It is specially engineered to your system needs and is 
compact, with all parts and carbons bound in as sets 


for speed and convenience in using. With Moore’s 
advanced manufacturing methods, information may 
vary from part to part, and so may color and weight 
of stock or length of sheet. 


The Book Form is only one of hundreds of tools Moore 
uses to bring you a really efficient office system. 
Whether you are a small business or a large one, we'll 
be happy to look your system over...give you a 
frank evaluation of it. No obligation, of course. Call 
the Moore man—he’s in the telephone directory. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S. and Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America 





In Management 


Stockholders Hear Tax Windfalls 
Were Really Just a Dribble—Long Ago 


American Viscose Corp., Coca-Cola Co., and Celanese 
Corp. of America were publicly explaining last week to 
stockholders and legislators that those fabulous 1956 tax 
rebates just weren't so—at least not the wav they 
sounded. 

When the Congressional Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation gave out a list of 27 companies that had 
“formally” received 1956 tax rebates of $l-million or 
more, stockholders began to dream of extra dividends. 
What they heard certainly gave them cause for hope 
of some added sweetening to their dividends. The an- 
nouncement mentioned $20-million in tax credits for 
American Viscose, a little over $8-million for Coca 
Coia and Celanese, $7-million for Western Union ‘Tele 
graph Co. and lesser amounts for other companies. But 
the kicker to the deal was the word “formal.” 

‘T just wish it were so,” said one company spokesman, 
but in fact, the bulk of the rebates—they go back to ad 
justments of World War II excess profits taxes—were 
paid out to the companies long ago. The ‘Treasury allows 
‘quickie” tax adjustments to ompanies vears before the 
“formal” adjustment is reported to Congress 

Avisco, for instance, 
credits for 1956 
of its tax credit was received in 1945 and 1946 and was 
reported to stockholders at that time. Celanese reports 
its rebate was nicked down to $4-million. 


savs it got onlv $3.5-million in tax 


Coca-Cola says more than $7.5-million 


Justice Dept. Smells a Cartel 
In Oil Equipment Maker's Tie-In 


Government antitrusters took off after Hughes Tool 
Co. last week, charging in a U.S. District Court (New 
York) that the 
producer was top dog in a worldwide cartel 
& Co. 


named as a 


lexas drill bit and oil field equipment 


Alfred Wirth 


West German machine and pipe company, was 


co-conspirator, and two oil pipe producers 
were also mentioned 

\ccording to the Justic Dept., Hughes has 
lawful agreements to the effect that: 


e¢ Wirth would not sell any 
without Hughes’ permission 


signed un 
Hughes-designed tools 


¢ The minimum price for which Wirth would sell its 
tools and bits would be mutually agreed upon by the two 
companies. 

¢ Dnilling equipment turned out by Wirth would not 
be sold in the Eastern Hemisphere 

¢ German oil pipe producers would be “induced” to 
produce pipe that could be used only with collars pro 
duced by Wirth, or bv Hughes and Reed Roller Bit Co 
of Houston 

\s a result, competitors have been frozen out of patents 
shared by Hughes and Wirth, price competition between 
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the two companies has been eliminated, ind imports of 


] 


gas and oil drilling equipment from abroad have been 


he government secks 
a court order to ban restrictions on imports of bits and 
drilling equipment, and to compel Hughes to make its 
patents available to anybody who wants to use them 

lhe company won't make any official comment until 
it gets a look at the full charges, but, “Hughes ‘Tool Co 
has not violated the antitrust laws,” says a company 
lawyer. 


negligible, says the government 


Bellanca Mobilizes Its Directors 


To Extract Company From SEC’s Clutches 


Bellanca Corp., whose tangled financial affairs landed 
it on the Securities & Exchange Commission's carpet 
(BW—Aug.3'57,p139), is taking advantage of the recess 
in hearings to get its house in better orde1 

At a special meeting last week, directors of the defunct 
holding company authorized company lawyers to co- 
operate and negotiate with SEC—even to the extent of 
reorganizing the board to the exclusion of principal fig 
ure Pres. Sidney Albert 
hope of gaining more time by suspending public hearings 


Ihe decision was made in the 


until September or longer, but SEC, which claims Bel 
lanca filed incomplete 
1955-56 transactions, wants the facts on public record, 


ind inadequate reports on its 


and savs it has no jurisdiction over boards of directors 
ire scheduled for Aug. 20 

\lbert, who previously was unavailable for 
ippeared in New York to 


accept it, and to attend the board meeting. 


Further hearings 
Meanwhile, 


1 subpoena issued July 15, 


Management Briefs 


Merger of American Barge Line Co. with Commercial 
American (¢ 


creates the largest inland barge enterprise in 


‘Transport Corp. to form ommercial Barg 
Line Corp 
the world (51 towboats and 570 barges, working a rivet 
system stretching from the Great Lakes to Mexico) say 


company officials 


Arthur Vining Davis, 90-year-old founder and chai 
man of Aluminum Co. of America, and since 1948 the 
biggest single real estate operator and developer in Florida 
(BW Sep.26'56,p64 resigned from the \! Od board this 
week h 


sufficient time to the 


His Florida activities keep im too busv to: devote 
company, says Davis. 
Magic Chef, Inc., stockholders approved merger be 
tween their gas range and heater company and Food 
Giant Markets, Inc., Los Angeles supermarket chain 
Magic Chef. which has been losing money (it lost $1.2 
million on sales of $19-million in 1956) plans to in 

excess working capital in the expanding food chain track 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh-based oil field equip 

i 


steel pipe and electrical conduit manufacturer, 


I 
plans to expand part of its business through acquisition. 
ger with Howard Electric Co., a \lelros« 


conduit producer. 


ment, 


} 


It is talking mer 


Park (I]l.), electr 
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How to Va 
Nail Your 
Group | 
Insurance 


One big reason a firm's group insurance 
rates go up: claim costs out-balance 
premiums. 

What's needed is a sensibly designed 
group plan with built-in cost controls 
to discourage abuse and over-use. 

The Plan: Zurich-American’s high- 
limit, wide-range Major Medical Ex- 
pense Insurance 


a) with a deductible to eliminate 

trivial claims; 

oD with coinsurance to maintain an 
employe’s interest in his medical 
bills. 

For details about Major Medical and 
how it can work to stabilize your group 
insurance costs, contact Zurich- 
American through your agent or broker. 
Or write— 





ha 


Through this door 
lies the best business 
route to Canada 


Canada offers you opportunity 
—boundless opportunity in 
trade and investment—but 
only when you know her 
markets. 

That’s where The Bank of 
Nova Scotia can be so helpful 
to you. 

A partner in Canada’s growth 
since 1832, the BNS—with 
nearly 500 branches through- 
out Canada—is well equipped 
to give you sound information 
and counsel. 

Write for our Monthly Review, 
a regular report on various 
phases of Canadian business. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wal! St. Chicago 
Representatives: Board of Trade Bidg 
General Offices: 44 King St. W., Toronto, 
Caneda. London Offices: 2426 Wal- 
brook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place $.W.1 
and correspondents wherever men trade. 





CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Hosiery Production 


Millions of Dozen Pairs 
170 


Dota. Textile Organon; National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers Inc. 


A Seven-Year Low 


From 1955 to 1956 the sharpest 
decline was in production of men’s 
hosierv—down 8.1%. Women’s slipped 
only 1.6%. In 1956, output of women’s 
seamless hosiery was up 29% over the 
previous year, while  full-fashioned 
dropped 7%. Children’s and infants’ 
hosiery declined 3‘ 


Hosiery manufacturers have not 
shared in the boom that population 
growth has brought to many industries. 
Except for 1949, output of all types of 
hosiery last vear fell to the lowest level 
of the last 10 years. It was 4% below 
1955, and 5% below the average for 
the nine. vears 1947-55. 


Average Earnings in Manufacturing 


Dollars 
ymie 


2.00 


1955 


Date: Dept. of Labor 


Factory Pay Goes Up Again 


In May and again in June the gross 
hourly earnings of production workers 
in manufacturing headed upward after 


having stayed level for five months. 
From December, 1956, to April, 1957, 
straight-time hourly earnings (excluding 
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ain 
. 


SS 


BEMIS flexible packaging can help you with that, too!* 


Today, Bemis is much more than ‘‘a bagmaker.” Flexibility of ideas... research, 


engineering and everyday experience 
ucts that lie far afield from ‘‘packaging”’ in the usual sense. 


SPACE “PACK AGE’’—FLEXIBLE! Want a 
door? Want a wall? This way you have 
both! Bemis TransWall (for industrial 
and commercial use) or Bemiswall (for 
churches, schools, hospitals and homes 
functions as either! Fire-resistant Light 
Long-lived. Trouble-free, of course. And 
they cost up to 40% less—a typical sav- 
ing with Bemis flexible ‘“‘packaging.”’ 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


AIR ““PACKAGE’’—FLEXIBLE! Because 


little things can mean a lot underground, 
Bemis added the extra values of lightness 
and visibility to mine and ventilation 
tubing. Now, one man easily carries 100 
feet of Nyprene Flexipipe . . . Safety 
Yellow warns off possible punctures in 
dark areas. Could Bemis flexible engineer- 
ing help you in your business? Write! 


... have brought diversification into prod- 


VACUUM CLEANER for 


Air and Space 


flexible! Workers’ lungs, industrial plants 


whole neighborhoods — are cleaner be- 
cause of the Bemis Dust Collector Tubes 
shown above. The air-filtering units for 
the dust-colle 


by Many 


cting equipment used 
industries, they are yet 
of Bemis 
experience, fleribilily 


another examplk versatility of 


ot manutacture, 


Bemis.) | 
Scho 


Bemis may already be making the better package you need. 
Write to: Product Development, 408-D Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 





To The Solution 
of Management 


clues: sm 


Published: weekly—closes 12 days in 
advance. 


Rate—$9.80 per line ($4.65 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
Allow 5 average words as line; 

count 2 words for box number. 


lines. 








REPLIES (Bow No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: P. 0. Bow 12 (86) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Poat 8t 4) 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted ————— 
Position with metal fabricating. or metal 


rocessing company Primary interest lies 
in production manufacturing, and cost de- 
partments. MBA degree, 1954, Harvard Busi- 
ness School. BS degree, Industrial Engineer- 
Yale University Present Assistant 
Exchange Officer. To be released De- 

ver 1957. Married, one child. PW-5539, 

siness Week 


Executive—Age 42. Engineering and Busi- 
Education Organized and administered 
sssful programs for two industrial com- 

Available now PW-5746, Business 


Operating Executive $1. V-P Mfg or Gen 
Mer, $ 000 base. Prefer Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh. Write for resume. PW-5791, Business 
Week 


SELLING OPPORTUN: IES 


Mig. Reps. wanted for new improved tow cost 
belts acid resistant pumps and other 
. RW-5620, Business Week. 


_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog; Hundreds of Bargains on busi- 
ness, farms and income property for sale 
throughout the U. S. Deal direct with own- 
ers. Write U l' Buyers Digest, 1608 Hilhurst 
Ave., Dept. BW6, Los Angeles 27, Calif 


Ohio Manufacturer has capital to invest in 
growing manufacturing enterprise. Modern 
industrial building, railroad siding, available. 
BO-5700, Business Week. 


Need Translation? All Languages. Your Ads, 
manuals, catalogs, film scrips, house organs, 
sales letters. Turn-around service on busi- 
ness correspondence, type on your own let- 
terhead. Technical and industrial material a 
backed by years of experience. 
Overseas Business Services. McGraw- 
International Corp., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


10,000 Sq. Ft. Building for tease or owner 
will make sizable investment in business with 
tenant. Write: R. T. Isley, Box 823, Gastonia, 


Send for plant tocation handbook on Lower 
Columbia River area covering water, power, 
natural gas, labor supply, transportation, etc. 
Cowlitz Industrial Bureau, Longview, Wash- 
ington 





THE classified section of 
BUSINESS WEEK, which pene- 
trates the top management men 
bracket, is published every 
week. For further information 
write: 

“Clues” BUSINESS WEEK 
P. O. Box 12 
New York 36, N. Y. 


“clues , 














overtime pay) climbed from $1.97 to 
$2, while gross earnings remained at 
$2.05. The gap between gross earnings 
and straight-time earnings in April was 
the smallest since October, 1954. It 
was narrowed by the decline in over 
time hours in factories. 

But the gap increased again in May, 


when gross average hourly earnings rose 
while straight time remained at $2. 
Since then, average overtime hours have 
risen to 2.4 per week in June from 
2.2 in May. As a result the gap can 
be expected to increase again when the 
June straight-timeé carnings figures come 
out. 


City Government Finances 


Revenue 


Billions of Dollars 
15 


Total 
tAll sources) 


Date: Dept. of Commerce, Burecu of the Census. 


Expenditure 


Billions of Dollars 
: 


Total 
{All purposes) 


New Highs on All Fronts 


City government revenue, expendi- 
ture, indebtedness, and financial hold 
ings all reached new highs in 1956. 


U.S. cities collected almost $5.5- 
billion in taxes in 1956, accounting for 
nearly two-thirds of all municipal gen- 
eral revenue. Of this amount, property 
taxes vielded about $4-billion. The 
more widespread use of general sales 
taxes is reflected in a 20% increase in 
revenue from this source from 1955 to 
1956. 

In addition to taxes, municipalities 
also received a total of $1.6-billion in 
revenue from state, federal, and other 
local governments. 


Borrowing has supplied a larger pro- 
portion of city government revenue in 
recent years, although the percentage 
did drop slightly from 1955 to 1956. 
Outstanding municipal indebtedness at 
the end of fiscal 1956 was $16.9-billion 
—up 6% from a year earlier. 

On the expenditure side—the largest 
single municipal function is education, 
for which 1.2-billion was spent by cities 
in 1956. 

In addition to education, other gen- 
eral expenditures, in their order of im- 
portance, are: highways, sanitation, 
police, fire, health and hospitals, gen- 
eral control, and recreation. 
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THE TREND 





Why Government Jobs Go Begging 


In its early stages there was something rather 
amusing about what Washington has come to call 
The Great Manhunt—the search for qualified men 
to take high-level government jobs. 

But there is nothing funny about it any more. 
It is rapidly becoming plain that The Great Manhunt 
is a symptom of something fundamentally and 
dangerously wrong with the whole approach to the 
problem of getting good men for high office. 

Pres. Eisenhower put his finger on part of the 
trouble last week when he lashed out in a press 
conference statement at the conflict of interest law 
and the way it has been applied. Certainly, the 
literal-minded, Pharisaical interpretation of the 
legal ban on conflict of interest is the first thing 
that strikes the eye. But the trouble goes far deeper 
than that 


Why Men Take to the Hills 


Consider what happens to the successful business 
executive who yields to those telephone calls from 
Washington and agrees to take a top job in, say, 
the Defense Dept. He thinks of himself as a man 
who is making considerable sacrifices and who has 
something to contribute. But when he comes up 
before the appropriate Senate committee for con- 
firmation, he finds himself more in the position 
of a prep school boy who has been caught with 
six cans of beer stashed under his mattress. 

At a minimum, the senators will require that he 
sell at once any substantial stockholdings in com- 
panies with which the Defense Dept. might do 
business. This can mean almost any stock you 
want to name. Unless the nominee is a real child 
of misfortune, his portfolio will show substantial 
paper profits in these stocks. Sale will convert 
these into capital gains, taxable immediately at 
25%. If the nominee has been thinking of leaving 
an estate, he is likely to find that his prospective 
heirs consider this a high price to pay for the privi- 
lege of acquiring a distinguished ancestor. 

The Senate probably will also insist on canceling 
various long-standing arrangements with his old 
employer such as participation in a pension fund. 
But let’s assume that our man is game. He emerges, 
then, peeled to his shorts but confident that no 
one can doubt his motives. He is wrong. 

From the day that he moves into his new office, 
he will find that he is fair game for any congress- 
man who wants to stir up a rumpus. 

Meanwhile, he will notice a change in the atti- 
tude of his old friends, the businessmen. If he 
shows any real grasp of the way government works 
and begins to count for something, they will tell 
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him that he has “Potomac Fever.” If he faces the 
problems of his time with realism, they may accuse 
him of “selling out to the New Deal.” 

It is small wonder under the circumstances that 
businessmen have become disillusioned with govern- 
ment service and take to the hills when the call 
from Washington comes. Small wonder, but a real 
misfortune. For if top businessmen disqualify 
themselves en masse, the field is dangerously nar- 
rowed. There are left only the second-raters, the 
professional politicians, and the various groups 
such as college professors and journalists who live 
more or less by choice without the burdens of sub- 
stantial wealth. This group can provide some excel- 
lent men—but not enough. 

The development of The Great Manhunt this year 
shows how serious the situation is. A close look 
at the obstacles that keep well qualified business- 
men from accepting government office suggests 
some of: the things that can be done to improve 
that situation. For a starter, we need to abandon 
or drastically modify the conflict of interest idea 
It is silly to believe that a man’s interest in a com- 
pany depends on whether or not he holds stock. It 
is much more realistic to forget about the stock 
and ask whether or not he is the kind of man who 
can be trusted to put public duty ahead of private 
gain. If he isn’t, then he never should get the job 
in the first place. If he is, then the stock doesn’t 
matter. 

It would be enough simply to require all govern- 
ment appointees to disclose the full list of their 
property at the time they take office and to publi- 
cize any changes that occur after that time. If 
there were any suggestion of dirty work, Congress 
and the public could then spot it immediately 
The man who conducts his affairs as though he 
lived in a goldfish bowl, has little temptation to 
behave improperly. Such publicity is a fair price to 
ask of men who are given public responsibility. To 
ask more is not only unfair but impractical. 

A more sensible approach in this area alone would 
go a long way toward solving the problem of The 
Great Manhunt. But it is not the whole answer 
The only real solution lies in a change in the public 
attitude toward government service. 

A certain amount of criticism of government 
Officials is always healthy. But the same rules should 
apply to political criticism that apply to big game 
hunting: You don’t hunt so hard and shoot so mur- 
derously that you wipe out the breed. In this coun- 
try, the evidence shows that a very valuable breed 
of potential public servants is in real danger of 
becoming extinct. It’s time that we took some ele- 
mentary conservation measures. 
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Correct Lubrication in Action... 


*18.000 SAVED...py saving gears 


One of many maintenance benefits achieved by Metals 
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SOCONY MOBIL Mobil Correct Lubrication 


A proved program to reduce maintenance costs 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
for heavy-duty, high-shock-load drives 
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A Single layer of chemically produced 
3-T Cord in nevtral plone carries the 
load, provides maximum strength and 
flexibility with minimum stretch 


B Super-tough fabric cover is bias-cut, 
long-wearing and oil-resistont 

C Notches close when rounding pulley 
to provide positive grip on sheave, open 
between pulleys to ventilate belt 


D Cushion section of durable rubber 
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